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Fontaine. Douze Contes 45 
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Mairet. La Tiche du Petit Pierre (Healy)........ 35 
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Racine, Iphegénie .60 
Schultz. La Nouvaine de Colette (Lye)........... 45 
L’Enfant de la Lune (Healey)....-++s++eeseeeeee 
Sevigne, Mme, de. Selected Letters (Syms)...... 40 
Voltaire. Selected Letters 75 
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AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM 


Based upon a thorough and scientific method | 
of voice training, as serviceable in the reading | 
exercise as in music. The system consists of 
elementary charts and manuals for the teacher, 
and a full series of Music Readers for the pupils. 
Widely introduced. Uniformly successful. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP 


SPALDING 


LANGUAGE SPELLERS 


The pioneer system of intermedial slant copy- 


_ books, and the only complete system embracing 


Writing Primer, Short Course (6 books), Reg- 
ular and Business Course (8 books), Practice 
Books, Charts, and Manual. Intermedial be- 
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For terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In two parts, for Elementary and Grammar grades, 
forming a practical and successful correlation of 
language work and spelling. The work in the 
two subjects is arranged on alternate pages, and 
presents a series of lessons of constantly increas- 


ing interest. 
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PEN. 
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26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


STEEL PEN CO. 


THE ACME STATIONERY PAPER 
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EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


It points to the fact that users of ‘School Papers” begin to realize 
that we manufacture a line of goods that meets with their approval. 


THE: : ACME. : STATIONERY : AND : PAPER: CO. 


SALESROOM : 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Benches, Tools, & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special Discount for Schools and Classes. 


jChandler & Barber 


HOTEL ESPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
+» « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


Fiom Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


LDL LD LA 


COLLEGES. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Col and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu sation, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i sdustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply a‘ 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter 8t., top 
G. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FramiINcHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is caliec 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address Henky WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. or catal es address th- 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address th: 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITSH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mags. 
lor both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN. Principal 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
foaw G, Ta Princ ine’, 


The Grand Prize 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen- maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE 


Tk GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me oo leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener,’ It does 
the pd well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. ‘ Mass. State Scard af Education. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


$250 Prizes. 


For Teachers Only. 


Our offer last Fall of four prizes for the best four essays by teachers, on the 
“ Educational Value of Card Games,” as exemplified by the Educational Games 
we publish, awakened so great interest, and the essays received showed such 
keen appreciation of the results possible to obtain by playing our games, both in 
the home and in the school, that we have decided to announce at once another 
teachers’ competition. We: offer prizes for the best description of beneficial 
results secured by actual use of our HKducational Card Games, either in the 
school or among the homes of pupils, as follows: First prize, $100; Second 
prize, $50; Third prize, $30; Fourth prize, $20; and five prizes of 
$10 each. 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must be 
mailed not later than December 31, 1901, to Tue Cincinnati GAME Co., 
Cincinnati, O. No essays postmarked later than December 31st will be 
considered. Each essay must, be marked plainly with the number of words it 
contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in connection with 
their school work, or to secure them for use of scholars in their homes, can get 
them at a special introductory price, in lots of one dozen, or more, assorted, if 
they will write, giving us particulars. 

Pamphlet, containing Prize Essays, and those given “Special Mention,” in 
last year's contest, sent free upon request. 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and we will be 
glad at all times to receive suggestions from teachers as to what games will be 
most useful in their. school work. We hope to shortly add a series of U.S. 
History games, and a game of astronomy. We have just issued a Shakespeare 
game and a game of Mythology. 


The CINCINNATI GAME COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 


Successors to the Fireside Game Company. 
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A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 
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Through Trains. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Frepertc ALLIson Tuvrer, Boston : Self-sacrific- 
ing service can never go out of fashion, for it is 
above and beyond fashion. 

James Russert Lowery: We cannot have ideal 
teachers in our publie schools for the price we pay, 
or in the numbers we require. f 

Epwin D. Mean, of New England Magazine: 
The public school is more important than all else as 
an engine of democracy. Education is simply an- 
other way of spelling democracy. 

Arno_p Tompkins: Primarily, it is not discipline 
which the teacher must keepin mind, but an all- 
sided touch with the life of the world in which the 
pupil lives, and moves, and has his being. 

SuveRINTENDENT Burt Jay Tice, Massachusetts : 
Discipline is fundamental: not simply because order 
is necessary, but also because character-building 
should be the chief object of the school, and disci- 
pline is the basis of character-building. 

SureerinTENDENT GortoN, Yonkers, N. Y.: The 
public schools receive more popular criticism on the 
score of expense than for all other reasons. 
people think of the schools only as the cause of end- 
less taxation, and attack the school appropriations 
first, although there may be boundless waste in other 
departments. 

O. A. Morton,, Bar Harbor, Me.: The college 
courses are not perfect: they tend sometimes no 
doubt to polish pebbles and diamonds, and they 
never have, nor never will be able to make a $10,000 
man out of a two-cent boy; but they hive furnished 
and continue to furnish a very large per cent. of the 
strong, well-balanced, broad-minded, and progressive 
leaders of our nation, and the demand for college 
men increases with every decade. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHARITY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT P. NASH. 

The public schools teach a great many things out- 
side of the list of text-book studies. They teach 
patience, self-control, and faithful adherence to duty. 
They bring together children of different conditions 
of life, so that all may learn to know, one another, 
and be prepared to act together as citizens. In 
many ways, the schools may do good in the com- 
munity, reaching out far beyond the limits of bare 
scholasticism. One example of such broad and 
helpful work is carried on successfully in the schools 
of Holyoke; it is called the “Children’s Fund.” 

At the Thanksgiving season the rooms are deco- 
rated, an appropriate exercise is rendered, and every 
child is invited to give something to help poor chil- 
dren, Money, food, clothing, orders for fuel,—all 
Every child is encouraged to give 


aceeptable. 
No one is expected to 


something, if only a potato. 
know what another gives. 

A committee is formed, consisting of the superin- 
tendent of the schools, a teacher from each building, 
and several public-spirited citizens, a well-known 


Many |. 


merchant acting as treasurer. The aim of the com- 
mittee is to’so administer this charity as to keep 
children in school who might otherwise be obliged to 
drop out because of poverty. The ‘teachers in our 
schoolrooms learn of many cases of dire need. 
They can tell, too, which families are the worthy 
ones, honestly striving to help themselves, and which 
are the mere “beats.” When a teacher learns of a 
case of need, she lays all the facts before the com- 
mittee, and suitable aid is granted. Food and cloth- 
ing are thus distributed, the garments being some- 
times repaired or re-fitted by the sewing classes. 
Money is never given, but is expended directly for 
the child, by the teacher, under direction of the com- 
mittee. No other child in the school knows any- 
thing about it. 
Shoes and stockings and rubbers call for a heavy 
expense in many poor families; and these make the 
largest items of expenditure from the fund. It is 
wonderful to see how little money is required, usually 


three or four dollars, to tide a family over a hard 


place, and keep the children at school. 
It is beautiful to note in how many cases the 


MARGARET A. HALEY, 
Chicago. 


offered help is sturdily declined. A teacher quietly 
talks it over with a child: “Your shoes are very bad, 
and I know that work has been slack and money is 
scarce. Now I think I can get you a pair of shoes. 
Won’t you ask your mother about it?” The little 
fellow goes home, and comes next day to report that 
after next week the rent will be paid, and then his 
father can buy him shoes; he would rather get along 
until then. 

There are some touching stories, briefly told in the 
records of the committee. 

A slender girl is left an orphan, with three 
younger ones to look out for. It is a bitter struggle 
to keep them together and provide for them. She 
will not accept public charity, but here is something 
given by the children, for the children; and a moa- 
erate draft upon the fund goes far to help her 
through the hard winter. 

There was a boy in one class who was a wretched 
scholar, especially deficient in reading and writing; 
he was kept in a class with smaller children, who 
always surpassed him. He was morose and intract- 
able,—a bad pupil. It was known that his eyes were 
defective, but his parents were too poor to get proper 
advice. Though a little outside the usual order, the 
committee voted to allow some expenditure for this 
hoy. The oculist charged nothing, the optician 
supplied the glasses at cost; the total expense was 
three dollars and a half. When the boy put on his 
glasses, he exclaimed, “Why, the letters stand apart!” 
That remark showed the reason why his scholarship 
had been so poor. He had never seen anything dis- 
tinctly. Now that he could see, he made rapid 
progress, and was a dunce no longer. Hope gave a 
new impulse to life; his headaches left him, and he 
became better tempered. A mental and moral re- 
generation had been wrought, at a cost of three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. If all teachers in all schools 
could have such a fund to draw upon, how much good 
might be done! 


It is a beautiful sight to see the little folks bring 
in their offerings. Here a child puts in twenty-five 
cents, explaining that this is candy money for the 
next two or three months. A good many confide to 
the teacher how they have earned the money for 
their gifts. They rejoice to help some poor child, 
and it makes them as happy to give as it can make 
others to receive. 

“It is twice blessed; it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” 

‘The enterprise is good for teachers and pupils; it 
establishes relations that are broadly human and 
helpful; it does a wonderful amount of good, with 
the expenditure of small sums of money. It is one 
step in that large and inspiring treatment of school 
relations which we all desire to see extended. 


HASY EDUCATION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Friend S——, did it ever occur to you that there 
is such a thing as making the acquisition of knowl- 
edge so very, very easy that it runs through the 
child’s mind as the “ten commandments slip through 
a Sunday school’? 

Within historic times one phase of educational 
work has followed another in such rapid succession 
in this country that it would be well-nigh impossible* 
to assign each its proper position under a chrono- 
logical table. Has not the educational pendulum 
swung from one end of the are to the other, and 
stopped at all the second marks, and said: “Here | 
rest”? Is there any way for a child, a woman, or a 
man to become a good scholar without close, per- 
sistent study? Is the character of a child made by 
others, or must he hammer it out himself? Must 
not a plant absorb heat, light, and moisture, and 
assimilate these in order to grow, mature, and die? 
If English grammar is explained and refined and 


diluted and stewed and evaporated till not a trace — 


hardly is left, will the aroma thereof be sufficient to 
constitute the novitiate a grammarian? Will filling 
up holes in pod-auger sentences, or repeating the 
same little words without variation for eight years, 
enlarge a child’s vocabulary? Does the horse graze 
in pastures fresh, if he is doomed to walk on the 
same treadwheel for twelve years? Do not man and 
child both mount higher through personal aspira- 
tions? How much ought a teacher “to boost” a 
child, and in what direction? If “boosting” must be 
done, who should be “the booster,” the child him- 
self, or the teacher? (I know “boost” is classed as 
vulgar, but are not fractions, too?) Why is it that 
our English grammars are so much simpler and 
prettier than those used by the boys and girls in 
England and Scotland, and yet those boys and girls 
get the sense out of their grammar books with never- 
failing regularity and so much more solidly than our 
children. So of their arithmetics, spelling-books, 
readers, histories, and geographies. Have they ever 
adopted any other method in Europe in order to 
make good scholars, except by study, close, hard 
study? 

After all that has been said and partly attempted 
in the way of making educational studies easy and 
simple, must we not fall back upon the naked fact 
that so much may be done for the child that it is not 
necessary for him to do anything for himself? 
Have we not approached this nirvana in our teaching, 
interpretation, and text-book making in this coun- 
try? It is the same old question over again, of too 
much help! The entire drift of the educational cur- 
rent in this country now and for years past has been 
to relieve the pupils of nearly all kinds of severe 
mental effort and to put them to doing little things 
that require no intellectual exertion of any conse- 
quence. Figuratively, picking up the children and 
carrying them, is the chief business of book-makers, 
book-doctors, and an innumerable host of educa- 
tional tinkerers, 
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he parochial school is not a pleasing existence to 
many of our “native-American”-separated brethren. 
They regret that all the “children of the republic” 
are not put through the public schools. When 
questioned as to their reason why, they tell us some- 
thing about the parochial school “perpetuating sec- 
tarian lines” and arresting tlie influence of Ameri- 
canizing forces. 

This may be prejudice. We have a notion of our 
own—which may be a prejudice also—that this feel- 
ing against parochial schools is itself an outgrowth 
of sectarianism. The “Americanism” about which 
it assumes solicitude looks like the Americanism of 
the American party—largely a matter of antipathy 
to the Catholic church. There are no grounds for 
thinking that children taught in the parish school 
will be less American through the circumstance that 
they are drilled in their catechism. But they may 
be more Catholic, and that may be the trouble. 

With those who cherish this objection to parochial 
schools, the public school has value and merit as a 
religious machine. They look upon it as a solvent 
of creeds. It has a mission to break down differ- 
ences of dogma and induce a certain community of 
religious opinion. Perhaps they are right in their 
estimate of its influence in this respect and perhaps 
they are not. But in either case they are in the posi- 
tion of people with a missionary ax to grind. 

Americanism properly has nothing to do with the 
levelling or the perpetuating of sectarian lines. 
"Patriotism is just as likely to exist among Catholics 
as among Protestants, and among a nation of many 
creeds as among a nation whose religion is the re- 
sult of fusion. Americanism, as we understand it, 
professes to be broad and tolerant; it is a charter of 
agreement to disagree, not a narrow purpose of toler- 
ance in order to bring about religious conformity. 

The “state” here is the people collectively, over 
whose actions parties and politicians and office- 
seekers have chief sway. The “church” is the 
ageregation of congregations, over whose thoughts 
and determinations the clergy are most influential. 
There are, of course, other meanings which such 
terms as “church” and “state” may have under other 
circumstances. But when church and state conflict, 
the meanings which are here given may be consid- 
ered practically correct. Both church and state are 
organizations composed of people, and their conflict 
with each other is virtually the people vs. the people, 
or the priest vs. the politician. 

Public schools are institutions supported by the 
people as a state; private or parochial schools are 
institutions supported by the people as a church. 

If the people did not believe in public schools, the 
state would not sustain such a system. If the peo- 
ple did not believe in parochial schools, the church 
could not sustain such a system. It is fair to say, 
therefore, that both systems have a popular basis. 
If the parochial system were threatened, thousands 
of people who believe in that system would rally 
about it. To oppress it would be an oppression of 
a large minority of the people. To suppress it 
would be a blow at the liberties of the people, quite 
as much as at the vagary called “priest-craft.” 

It would be equally true if the conditions were 
reversed, and the church were an aggressor upon the 
systems and institutions of the state. 

Whatever ought to be the case where there is con- 
flict hetween church and state, we know from a read- 
ing of history and a survey of the probabilities what 
the actual result is. The people as the state vs. the 
people as the church win or lose in the long run ac- 
cording to the justice of their respective contentions. 

Such conflicts are rare in this country, because of 
a well-settled intention of the people-as-a-whole to 
keep church and state as separate as possible. The 
American tendency is to leave as much as possible 
to the great voluntary agencies of which modern 
society is so replete. Every once in a while philan- 
thropy, making a fetish out of legislative enactment, 

attempts some remedial measure which had better 
be dispensed with. Compulsory education, whether 
a6 a church or state enactment, is hardly necessary 


for either. Both church and state do well to provide 
the facilities of education. But that is enough. 

In the transitional social state through which the 
Catholic population is passing, it has transpired that 


in all our large cities from twelve to forty per cent. . 


of the teachers employed in the public schools are 
Catholics. Our Catholic congregations are a large 
proportion of the great middle class whose daughters 
must labor as well as the sons; and the Irish-Ameri- 
ean Catholic population—in point of education and 
energy far in the lead of all the emigrations—has 
turned an army of its young women into the schools 
to teach the children of all the later arrivals. 

'l'o the casual observer there is something of con- 
tradiction in the attitude of the Catholic church as 
currently understood towards the public schools and 
its acquiescence in Catholic teachers so largely hold- 
ing and seeking employment therein. 

We say “the attitude of the Catholic church as 
currently understood.” As a matter of fact, the 
current understanding of the attitude of the Catholic 
church towards the public schools is a misunder- 
standing. If the church were opposed to the public 
schools, she could not consistently allow her members 
to teach therein. There would be more sin in allow- 
ing Catholic teachers to officer and promote the pub- 
lic schools than in allowing Catholic children to at- 
tend them. If these institutions were godless, 
damnable, contaminating, and destructive of morals, 


it would be a greater crime to let Catholic teachers 
continue agents of the system than to tolerate 
Catholic children becoming victims thereof. 

The attitude of the church is not one of opposition 
to the public schools. She merely declines to accept 
them as the highest development of modern educa- 
tional purposes. ‘Their plan, in so far as it excludes 
religious training, seems to the church to be incom- 
plete. But she would not wipe them out. She is 
no educational nihilist. She recognizes their use- 
fulness so far as they go. Nor would she hamper 
them. She does not recall the army of teachers, 
who are her spiritual children, from service in the 
publie schoolrooms. The action of the church is 
confined merely to constraining her own members to 
prefer, wherever there is a possible choice, schools 
which more nearly meet her conception of complete 
education. It may be true that in the process of this 
persuasion, individual instances have transpired of 
attacks on the public schools that manifest more zeal 
than judgment or truth; but the errancy, as we have 
said, was in zeal and not in policy or sober opinion? 
We wish that the Protestants who believe that 
Jesuits have stilettos and that convents imprison 
unwilling novices were as few as the Catholics who 
take any stock whatever in the idea that moral con- 
tamination and virulent infidelity abide in the pub- 


lie schools. 


BIRD TALKS. 


THE BIRDS IN OCTOBER. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
Author of ‘Nesting Time,” etc. 


In the month of October the most interesting 
phase of nature is her show of color, the exhibition 
of what she can do in the way of brilliant hues with 
bare leaves, which all summer have been simply 
green. ‘lhe result is a wonder and a delight. The 
most gorgeous array of flowers pales beside the glory 
of October trees. At this time a railway trip 
through the Allegheny or any of the eastern moun- 
tain ranges is something never to be forgotten. 
Each mountain is a huge bouquet of red and yellow, 
of all shades and every sort of combination, toned 
down and harmonized by the dark green of scatter- 
ing evergreens. And, as if to round out the season 
with a blaze of glory, this wonderful exhibit of color 
is usually accompanied by some of the most enjoy- 
able weather of the year,—crisp, not cold; airy, but 
not windy; fresh, but not wet. 

In this month migration may be said to be over, 
though a few birds linger in the Eastern and Middle 
states. But they are silent and retiring, so that 
only those who seek them are aware of their pres- 
ence. Of those who have been around our houses 
during the summer, the field and vesper sparrow 
may be found by searching; the purple finch and the 
hermit thrush have not entirely deserted, and the 
red-winged blackbird and purple grackle still linger 
in their summer haunts. When the season is not 
too severe, some of the seed eaters will see the year 
out before leaving us, but we cannot count on this 
good fortune. 

It is a good time to make the acquaintance of a 
class we have neglected during the bird-full days of 
summer; some of the silent ones who do not come 
about us, nor make themselves obvious by song, yet 
who are as worthy of study as any of our winged 
neighbors. These are the hawks and owls, unfor- 
tunately under the ban of popular prejudice, simply 
because they are not known. Owls especially are 
most interesting, and show to those who win their 
confidence not only great individuality of character, 
hut unusual intelligence, perfect fearlessness, and an 
affectionate disposition. 

The writer who signs himself “A Son of the 
Marshes” has studied birds of prey from his boy- 
hood, and is moved to remonstrate against the in- 
justice of the common notions and the usual treat- 
ment of those birds. “Is it not possible,” he says, 


“for the beings that have been created with man as 
his companions to have fair play in God’s world?” 


It appears at present it is not, if they happen to be 
classed as birds of prey. It seems impossible to 
awaken any interest or secure any mercy for them. 
Notwithstanding the work of the department of 
agriculture of the United States, and the published 
proofs of the great usefulness of this class of birds, 
it seems utterly hopeless to attempt to convince 
farmers and cultivators that the-occasional chicken 
that falls into their talons is amply paid for by the 
mice and other destructive rodents which preceded 
it. ‘I always shoot hawks and owls,” said a farmer, 
“we are never troubled by mice or any small 
animals.” 

“Yes,” I said, “simply because the birds you are 
killing have served you so well. Go on and kill your 
hawks and owls, and see how long you will be able 
to say that.” 

This man’s attitude was the more discouraging 
because he had been bright enough to find out for 
himself the usefulness of another misunderstood 
bird—the common crow. 

“T learned,” he said at another time, “in one les- 
son to respect and even value the crow, and now I 
never allow one to be shot,” and he went on to tell 
the story. He had one year a plague of cutworms, 
which got into a cornfield and threatened to destroy 
it. Some one wise in those matters told him the 
only remedy was to go through the fields every morn- 
ing, and where he saw a stalk of corn cut off, to dig 
out the worm and kill it. In desperation he began 
on his big cornfield this almost hopeless undertak- 
ing. He worked one day at it, tired himself com- 
pletely out, and nearly broke his back, as he said. 
The next morning the worms were as plentiful as 
ever. He began to think he would abandon the 
corn to them, when he noticed some crows walking 
around among the young plants. Of course he 
thought they belonged to the army of destroyers— 
as if the worms were not enough to finish the crop. 
For a wonder he did not at once proceed to shoot 
them, but in an unusual “spasm of sense” he re- 
solved to find out positively what they were about. 
To his surprise he discovered that they were doing 
just what he had been attempting at such expense 
of muscle and temper—digging out and killing cut- 
worms. He instantly decided to leave the field and 
let the crows work for him. He did; and the birds 
cleared the ground completely, doing no harm what- 
ever to the corn. He will probably need a similar 
lesson to teach him the value of the birds of prey. 

The writer above mentioned tells many interest- 
ing things characteristic of owls. Among the rest, 
of their control of their plumage. The breast 
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feathers of one of his pets, he says, seemed to grow 
in long stripes, and he could throw them back each 
side, as a man throws open his coat. Other ob- 
cervers have noted the same peculiarity, particularly 
prank Bolles, who says that his owls would tuck 
hack their feathers when taking food, as a lady lifts 
her dress out of the dirt. Also, that for purposes of 
-oncealment, making himself look like his surround- 
ings, an owl can make himself—by control of his 
plunage—tall and slim, when he is among splinters 
of a broken stump, or wide and flat if he is on the 
round. 
“ «The Son of the Marshes” dwells particularly 
upon the affectionate disposition of those birds, and 
especially their attachment to people. He says— 
what will seem absurd to persons who have decided 
that birds are machines, governed entirely’ by “in- 
stinct” and incapable of any of the emotions of 
humanity, but will not surprise those who have 
closely studied living birds—that “it is quite an 
easy matter to break the heart of a bird,” and he 
eives some instances which could easily be matched 
on this side of the water. 

The absence of fear in these “wise men of the 
woods” is a remarkable and interesting trait. It 
has often been observed by persons who have cap- 
‘ured owls that they are never wild; though they are 
<ometimes savage, they show no fear. 

soth hawks and owls are birds*of dignity. They 
are always ready to defend themselves, and they 
never allow indignities, but they do not go into 
panics and “lose their head.” The popular saying 
“stupid as an owl” arises, no doubt, from the bird’s 
manner, and proves only the stupidity of the 
originator of the saying. Audubon speaks indig- 
nantly of the outrage of branding a bird as stupid, 
simply because he is misunderstood. He says, 
“When I read or hear of a stupid animal in a wild 
state, T cannot help wishing that the stupid animal 
who speaks thus was half as wise as the brute he 
despises, so that he might be able to thank his 
Vaker for what knowledge he may possess.” 

That those birds are capable of strong attach- 
ments among themselves has been seen in many in- 
stances. Such, for example, as a widowed bird 
plainly mourning and grieving over his loss, and re- 
maining in solitary condition year after year. A 
striking instance of attachment was told by an ob- 
server, of a pair of fish hawks whose nest tree was 
burned in one of those carelessly started fires in the 
Minnesota woods. As the fire drew near their nest, 
in which were the featherless young, the birds 
showed great anxiety, flying around, uttering cries 
of distress, and every few moments going to the 
nest to look after the helpless nestlings. At length 
the fire reached their own tree and quickly swathed 
it in flames, upon which both the distracted birds, 
with one accord, plunged through the cloud of fire 
and smoke, and perished with their little ones. 

Hawks and owls are solitary, each pair living by 
iiself, and some of them are known to mate for life. 


Daniel Webster was born in Salisbury (now Franklin), 
N. H., January 18, 1782. 

He was of Scotch ancestry, being descended from 
Thomas Webster, who came from Scotland to New 
Hampshire in 1636. 

His birthplace was a plain, substantial farmhouse, on 
a hill overlooking the Merrimac valley. The neighbor- 
hood is rugged, granite rocks and ledges abound, and 
the soil is very poor. © 

When Daniel was two years old his father moved to 
a much better farm near by, which was afterward styled 
“Elm Farm.” 

His father, Colonel Ebenezer Webster, was a stalwart, 
He was honest, patriotic, and a 


vigorous, hardy man. 
He was a soldier in the French 


hard-working farmer. 

War of 1754-63. 
Daniel’s father enlisted at eighteen in Rodgers’ 

Rangers, as famous a company as were the Rough Riders 


in the Cuban War. Every man was doubly armed, 
Hach man carried both snowshoes and skates in his pack 
all winter, In the Revolutionary War he enlisted early, 
ind was in many battles, serving as captain and colonel. 
At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, Captain 
Webster drew up a paper, which eighty-four men in town 
signed: “We do solemnly engage and promise that we 


Vill, to the utmost of our power, at the risk of lives and 


fortunes, with arms oppose the hostile proceedings of the 
British.” 

Daniel had an older brother, Ezekiel, of whom he was 
very fond, but who died before Daniel had won his fame. 
When Daniel Webster delivered his most famous speech 
in “Reply to Hayne,” all Washington nobility gathered 
around him, and while they were glorifying him, he 
quietly remarked: ‘How I wish my brother had lived 
to hear this speech, for I know he would have liked it.” 

Daniel had little school life until he was thirteen, 
merely going to the winter school about twelve weeks 
each year. At thirteen he went to Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy for nine months, and studied later in a private 
family. 

Daniel entered Dartmouth College at fifteen, and 
graduated at nineteen—1801. 

It was the district schoolmaster who insisted upon his 
going to college, because he was (he smartest boy he had 
ever taught. 

Upon graduation, he taught the Fryeburg (Me.) Acad- 
emy at $350 a year. He spent much time in copying 
deeds for the lawyers. ‘While he was there he delivered 
a Fourth of July oration, which was a great event for 
that town, and they paid him $5, which pleased him as 
much as their praise, for he needed the money. 

When he had finished the school, he started for home 
by way of Exeter, where his brother Ezekiel was at 
school. The two brothers walked and talked, and finally, 
seated on a log in the woods, Daniel took out all the 
money he had, $103, and gave Ezekiel $100, and kept the 
$3 to get home with. 

At that time Daniel Webster was very slight, weighing 
less than 120 pounds. 

Webster studied law in his New Hampshire home 
town, but came to Boston for a time. He was admitted 
to the bar in Boston in 1805—at twenty-three—but went 
back to New Hampshire and practiced law at Boscawen, 
the town between his home and Concord. 

From 1807 to 1816 he practiced law in Portsmouth. 

In 1816 he removed to Boston. 

It is interesting to know how he happened to study 
law in Boston. He was but twenty-one, and had been 
studying law a little while in his native town. He came 
to Boston to visit a college classmate. It had been Web- 
ster’s great desire to study in the office of Governor Gore, 
one of the great lawyers of New England. Without any 
letter of introduction or recommendation, he went to his 
office and told the eminent lawyer What he would like 
to do sometime. After a little talk, Mr. Gore said there 
was no time like the present. “Hang up your hat, go 
into the other room, take this book, and begin.” 

When Webster had finished his law studies, his father 
got him appointed as clerk of the courts in New Hamp- 
shire. This was the highest salaried office in the state. 
It paid $2,000, which was as good as $10,000 would be 
now. It was more than the governor or any judge was 
paid. Webster was much pleased. He had had a hard 
struggle, and here was a fortune awaiting him. He 
hurried to the office to tell Mr. Gore, who argued him 
cut of it on the ground that he was a man to make opin- 
ions for other men to record, and not a man to record 
other men’s opinions. 

Webster was so determined to get that $2,000 that even 
Mr. Gore could aot argue him out of it until he promised 
him that if he did not average $2,000 a year for six years, 
he would give him enough to make it amount to that. 

His father was very angry at Daniel’s refusal of so 
good an office. He called him crazy, but Daniel told him 
he would live at home and practice in the next town so 
long as his father lived. This was two years, and he 
walked to and from his home every day, and in the two 
years he did not earn enough to pay his office rent. Then 
he went to Portsmouth and had a good practice. 

In the first two years he had made a good impression. 
He was too young to be allowed to address the jury, 
but he could examine witnesses and state the case. 

The first time he appeared in court he prepared the 
case for the senior counsel, who remarked, as soon as 
the trial was over, that he had never had a case so well 
prepared for trial as this had been. The case was one 
of slight money importance, but of great interest. The 
other side had two of the most eminent lawyers of the 
state. The victory was attributed to Mr. Webster, 
though he was only the junior counsel. This was a short 
time before his father died. 

After he removed to Portsmouth he had all he could 


. do, and practiced in every county in New Hampshire, 


Before he had practiced six years, he was recognized as 
one of the ablest lawyers in New England. 

Jeremiah Mason of New Hampshire was the great law- 
yer of New England. The first time he met Mr. Web- 
ster was an occasion in which Mr. Webster was called 
into a case against him the day before the trial. Some 
one said to Mr. Mason that the young man, called so 
suddenly in the case, was an unusually able lawyer. Mr. 
Mason smiled, and said he had often heard that said of 
young men, but before the case was far advanced Mr,- 


Mason was tested to his utmost. ‘Why,’ said he after- 
ward, “that young man came down upon me like a 
thunderstorm.” After that the men were almost always 
on opposite sides of every question. They always trav- 
eled together, riding in Mr. Mason’s chaise, with their 
luggage tied on the underside of the axle. 

Mr. Webster was a very painstaking lawyer. While 
at Portsmouth he had a case for a blacksmith. He 
gave a great deal of time to it, and, finding that there 
were no law books in New Hampshire upon it, he sent 
to Boston and bought $50 worth of rare books. He tried 
the case and won it, and charged the poor man only $15. 
He did not know another case like it for many years, 
but once in New York Aaron Burr came to him with a 
case on which he said he could find nothing in the law 
books or court records, and Mr. Webster recited the law, 
chapter and section, until Mr. Burr was well-nigh para- 
lyzed. Then he charged Burr, as he said, enough to 
make up what he ought to have charged the biacksmith, 
with good interest for the delay. Burr’s client was only 
too glad to pay for thé stored-up wisdom. 

Mr. Webster never charged large fees. There is a rec- 
ord of his fees in 1834, ’35, and ’36. They were: $13,140 
in $15,183 in and $21,793 in ’36. The largest 
fee in those years was $7,500; the next highest was 
$3,000. It must be remembered that those sums were 
much larger, relatively, than they would be now. 

Several of Mr. Webster’s arguments in court are among 
the ablest in American court records, but he will live in 
history because of his public life. 

He was elected to congress from Portsmouth, serving 
in 1813, ’14, ’15, and ’16, through the war with England. 
There was nothing noteworthy in those four years in 
congress, and, had he never returned, as most men do 
not return under the present political custom, he would 
have been no greater statesman in history than most of 
the two-term congressmen. 

He went to congress from Boston, in 1822, and served 
five years, until he was elected United States senator in 
1827, and served until 1841, when he retired to become 
secretary of state under President William Henry Har- 
rison. 

He was returned to the senate in 1845, and was there 
through the Mexican War. 

In 1850 he resigned to become secretary of state under 
President Fillmore. He died in this office. 

In 1834 he sought the Whig nomination for the presi- 
dency, but had ao considerable following. 

In 1840 he was the leading candidate in opposition to 
General William Henry Harrison in the presidential con- 
vention. In 1844 he was Henry Clay’s chief rival for the 
presidential nomination. Also in 1848 and 1852 he sought 
the nomination. 

No other American has been a prominent candidate 
for nomination before five great presidential conventions. 

Mr. Webster made many famous addresses, but that 
which will live longest was his “Reply to Hayne” in the 
United States senate in 1830. Mr. Webster was forty- 
eight years of age. General Robert Y. Hayne of South 
Carolina was the ablest Southern orator, except John C. 
Calhoun, who was presiding, and could not speak upon 
the question. General Hayne was ten years younger 
than Mr. Webster, and when he concluded his speech, to 
the preparation of which he had given much time, it was 


regarded as perhaps the ablest address ever made in the 
United States senate. Mr. Webster's closest friends and 
warmest admirers felt that it would be impossible even 
for him to make adequate reply with only one evening 
for preparation. Edward Everett called round to know 
if he could be of any service in the preparation, and Mr. 
Webster replied that he was all ready for the debate of 
the next day. Judge Story, one of America’s. most re- 
markable men, also called to say that he would devote 
the entire night, if need be, to looking up facts for Mr. 
Webster, saying that he had to reply to one of the grand- 
est addresses ever delivered in the senate. “Give your- 
self no uneasiness, Judge Story, I will grind him as fine 
as a pinch of snuff.” 

Mr. Hayne was the first to realize the utter annihila- 
tion of his argument, and he soon retired from public 
life, and took no more part in debate. He remained one 
of Mr. Webster’s best friends, visiting him at his Marsh- 
field home. 

Daniel Webster died October 24, 1852. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE FUTULE. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education: There 
seems no end to the facilities being opened up for the 
spread of the English language—the language of the 
future. We are teaching it directly and indirectly to 
15,000,000 in the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Guam, to several millions more in our home country, 
Germany is teaching it in her public schools, Japan has 
made it the vehicle of all her official intercourse with 
other nations, English and American missionaries are 
teaching it all over the world, Great Britain is making 
it the medium of education in the Orange River colony 
and her other colonies in Africa, American and British 
consuls are drawing attention to it everywhere, China 
and Japan are sending students here to study it, and 
many other instances might be mentioned. 

‘ Walter J, Ballard. 


Schenectady, N. Y., September, 1901. 
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MEXICAN SCHOOL. 


William Hawley Smith, writing of Mexican classroom 
work, tells of one recitation in mental arithmetic which 
was especially pleasing to him. 

It was a class of boys about twelve years old. The 
teacher stood before them and extemporized problem 
after problem, which involved the special principle upon 
which they were then working, which happened to be 
finding the area of rectangles, of varied dimensions, with 
such complications as this: “How many stone slabs, 
three feet long and two feet wide, would it take to pave 
a court thirty feet long ‘by eighteen feet wide?” 

As socn as the problem was announced, the little fel- 
lows went at it with knitted brows, all the work being 
done mentally. 

It was wonderful how rapidly they found correct re- 
sults. When a number had “raised hands,’’ the teacher 
ealled on some one to solve the problem orally. The 
pupil would rise in his place and first salute the teacher 
by bringing his left hand to his forehead, and then wav- 
ing it forward, at the same time making a slight bow. 
Then he would cay. “Senor, what are your commands?” 
and go on and solve the problem. 

The school is semi-military, and all the pupils have 
uniforms which they wear on special occasions. Such 
occasions are frequent, for holidays, fete days, and the 
like are “as thick as blackberries” in Mexico. 

Even this is made of much service to the boys; for, 
in order that they may be neat and trim looking in their 
uniform and when on parade, they are held to the most 
rigid training regarding their personal apparel and ap-~ 
pearance every day at school. Their faces and hands 
must be clean, their hair well combed, their clothes 
brushed, and their shoes blacked every day. 

They are also held rigidly accountable for all the be- 
longings assigned to their care in connection with their 
school work—their books, gymnasium outfit, gun, etc., 
all of which is ost excellent training. 


NATURE STUDY IN THE AUTUMN. 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Especial prominence should be given to nature 
study in the last two weeks of September and all of 
October. Full-grown plants, flowers, fruit, and an 
almost infinite variety of insects may be obtained. 
The four-footed animals are busily interesting. 
Aside from the birds (to which chief attention is 
usually given in May and June), al] outdoor interests 
are now at their best. , 

During September, the schools have attained their 
usual regularity of exercises, the warm weather still 
continues with a clearness of air that makes one 
grateful for the pleasure of mere existence, the 
young folks retain the enthusiasm of the experiences 
of the long vacation, and they still have the accumu- 
lated wealth of outdoor spirit. 

In contrast, the newness and awakening of spring, 
the bursting of buds, the germination of seeds, the 
early spring flowers, and the coming of the birds, 
it may be maintained, have charms and advantages 
decidedly excelling those of autumn even at her best. 
It must be admitted that the outdoor attractions of 
spring are many, but at that time availability for the 
pupils of the school is somewhat lessened by the ex- 
aminations, closing of school and eager anticipations 
of the long vacation. 

It is easy to advance arguments for the superiority 
of any of the seasons for nature interests. They are 
all good—all best, the best of the good things of life. 
As Sir John Lubbock has said: “Happy, indeed, is 
the naturalist; to him the seasons come round like 
old friends; to him the birds sing; as he walks along, 
the flowers stretch out from the hedges, or look up 


from the ground; and as each year fades away, he 
looks back on a fresh store of happy memories. 
very month has its own charms and beauty.” 

But taking all things into ednsideration, it scems 
io me that after a few weeks’ adjustment to the 
affairs of the schoolroom, there should be at least 
six weeks of especially rich harvesting of out-door 
knowledge —a store of happy memories for the 
future. 

How attractive now is everything in its fullness 
of life and beauty, how exhilarating the delicate and 
adapting mixtures of warmth and cold, the sunshine 
and showers! he clear day holds the essence of 


As Dr. Abbott 


the previous rain in every breéze. 


las so truly expressed it: “There is a beady sparkle 


in every breath we draw, a sane intoxication in every 
lungful of the October breeze. . . . There is never 
a lack of good company when October sunshine and 
frosty autumn winds meet upon the meadows. He 
who goes there at such a time with a clear conscience 
will return better fitted to meet all of life’s vexa- 
tions. For the old man it is a cure for pessimistic 


thought; for the youth it is a safeguard against dis- 
torted views of life. Nature is then rejoicing, why 
should not we?” — 

And the things we thoroughly enjoy in nature 
reciprocate in best benefits to us. We go to her with 
our best and her best is given freely to us. “Nature 
is loved by the best that is in us.” . 


WILLIAM MC KINLEY. 


LEADING FACTS IN HIS LIFE. 


The chronology which follows was prepared by George 
T. Pettengill of the Review of Reviews staff:— 
1848—January 29, William McKinley born at Niles, O. 
1852—The McKinley family moves to Poland, O., where 

William studies at Union Seminary until he is seven- 


teen. 
1859—Joins Methodist church, Poland. 
1860—Enters junior class, Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., but poor health prevents the completion of the 
course. Subsequently teaches in a public school near 
Poland, and later becomes a clerk in the Poland post- 


office. 
1861—June 1, enlists as a private in company E of the 


Twenty-third Ohio volunteer infantry, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, colonel. 

1861—April 15, promoted to commissary sergeant. 

1862--September 24, promoted to second lieutenant, in 
recognition of services at the battle of Antietam. 
Wins the highest esteem of the’ colonel of the regi- 
ment, Rutherford B. Hayes, and becomes a member of 
his staff. 

1863—February 7, promoted to first lieutenant. 

1864—July 25, promoted to captain for gallantry at the 
battle of Kernstown, near Winchester, Va. 

1864—October 11. first vote for president cast, while on 
a march, for Abraham Lincoln. 

1864—Shortly after the battle ‘of Cedar Creek (October 
19), Captain McKinley serves on the staff of General 
Winfield S. Hancock. 

1865—Assigned as acting assistant adjutant-general on 
the staff of Genéral Samuel S. Carroll, commanding 
the Veteran Reserve corps at Washington. 

1865—March 13, commissioned by President Lincoln as 
major by brevet in the volunteer United States army, 
“for gallant and meritorious services at the battles of 
Opequan, Cedar Creek, and Fisner’s Hill.” 

1865—July 26, mustered out with his regiment, having 
never been absent from his command on sick leave 
during more than four years’ service. 3 

1865—Returns to Poland, and begins the study of law. 

1866-—Enters the Albany (N. Y.) law school. 

1867—Admitted to the bar at Warren, O., in March. 
Begins the practice of law in Canton, O., and makes 
the place his home. 

i869—Elected prosecuting attorney of Stark county on 
the Republican ticket, although the county had usu- 
ally been Democratic. 

1871—January 25, marries Miss Ida Saxton of Canton. 
Two daughters die in early childhood. 

1871—Fails of ~e-election as prosecuting attorney by 
forty-five votes, and for the next five years devotes 
himself successfully to the practice of law, and be- 
comes a leading member of the bar of Stark county. 

1872—Active as a campaign speaker in the Grant-Greeley 
presidential campaign. , 

1875—Active and conspicuous as a campaigner in the 
closely contested state election in which Rutherford B. 
Hayes is elected governor. 

1876—Blected member of the house of representatives by 
3,200 majority, hig friend Hayes being elected to the 
presidency. 

1878—Re-elected to congress by 1,234 majority, his dis- 
trict in Ohio having been gerrymandered to his disad- 
vantage by a Democratic legislature. 

1880-—Re-elected to congress by 3,571 majority. Ap- 
pointed a member of the ways and means committee, 
to succeed President-elect Garfield. 

1882—The Republicans suffer reverses throughout the 
country in the corgressional elections, and McKinley is 
re-elected by a majority of only eight, but was later 
ungeated by the Democratic majority. 

1884— Prominent in opposition to the proposed ‘Morrison 
tariff’ in congress. 

1884—As delegate-at-large to the Republican national 
convention in Chicago actively supports James G. 
Blaine for the presidential nomination. 
1884-—Re-elected to congress by a majority of 2,000, al- 
though his district had again been gerrymandered 
against him. 

1886—Re-elected to congress by a majority of 2,550. 


1888—Leads the minority opposition in congress against 
the ‘Mills tariff bill.” 

1888—Delegate-at-large to the national convention in 
Chicago that nominates Benjamin Harrison, and 
serves as chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
Many delegates wish McKinley to become the nominee, 
but he stands firm in his support of John Sherman. 

1888—-Elected to congress for the seventh successive 
time, receiving a majority of 4,100 votes. 

1889—At the organization of the Fifty-first congress, is 
a candidate for speaker of the house, but is defeated 
on the third ballot in the Republican caucus by 
Thomas B. Reed. 

1890—McKinley becomes chairman of the ways and 
means committee? and leader of his party in the house. 
He introduces a bill “to simplify the laws in relation 
to the collection cf revenues,” known as the “customs 
administration bill.” He also introduces a general 
tariff bill. The bill becomes a law October 6. 

1890--As a result of a gerrymandered congressional dis- 
trict and the reaction against the Republican party 
throughout the country, caused by the protracted 
struggle over the tariff bill, McKinley is defeated in 
the election for congress by 300 votes in counties that 
had previously gone Democratic by 3,000. 

1891—Nevember 3, elected governor of Ohio by a plu- 
rality of 21,511, polling the largest vote ever cast for 
gcvernor in Ohio. His opponent is the Democratic 
governor, James E. Campbell. 

1892—-As delegate-at-large to the national convention at 
Minneapclis, and chairman of the convention, Mc- 
Kinley refuses to permit the consideration of his name, 
and supports the renomination of President Harrison, 
The roll call vesults as follows: Harrison, 535; Blaine, 
182; McKinley, 182; Reed, 4; Lincoln, .1. 

1882—Death of William McKinley, Sr., in November. - 

1896—Unanimcusly renominated for governor of Ohio, 
and re-elected by a plurality of 80,995, this majority 
being the greatest ever recorded, with a single excep- 
tion during the Civil War, for any candidate in the 
history of the state. , 

1896—June 18, at the Republican national convention in 
St. Louis McKinley is nominated for president on the 
first ballot, the result of the voting being as follows: 
McKinley, 661 1-2; Reed, 84 1-2: Quay, 60 1-2; Morton, 
58; Allison, 35 1-2; Cameron, 1. 

1896—November 3, receives a popular vote in the presi- 
dential election of 7,104,779, a plurality of 601,854 over 
his Democratic cpponent, William J. Bryan. In the 
Electcral College, later, McKinley receives 271 votes, 
against 176 for Bryan. 

1897—March 4, inaugurated president of the United 
States. 

1887—May 17, in response to an appeal from the presi- 
dent, congress appropriates $50,000 for the relief of 
destitution in Cuba. ; 

1897—July 24, the Dingley tariff bill receives the presi- 
dent’s approval. 

1898—Both branches of congress vote unanimously (the 
house on March 8, by a vote of 213 to 0, and the 
senate by a vote of 76 to 0 on the following day) to 
place $50,000,000 at the disposal of the president, to be 
used at his discretion “for the national defense.” 

1898-—-March 28, the president sends to the Spanish gov- 
ernment, through Minister Woodford at Madrid, an 
ultimatum regarding the intolerable condition of affairs 
in Cuba. 

1898—March 28, the report of the court of inquiry on the 
destruction of the Maine at Havana’ on February 15 is 
transmitted by the president to congress. 

Isd8-—April 11, the president sends a message to congress 
outlining the situation, declaring that intervention is 
necessary, and advising against the recognition of the 
Cuban government, 

1598—-April 21, the Spanish government sends Minister 
Weodford his passports, thus beginning the war. 

1898-—April 21, the president issues a call for 125,000 vol- 
unteers. 4 

IS98-—April 24, Spain formally declares that war exists 
with the United States, 
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1x98—April 25, in a message to congress the president 
recommends the passage of a joint resolution declaring 
that war exists with Spain. On the same day both 
branches of congress pass such a declaration. 

j398—May 25, the president issues a call for 75,000 addi- 
tional volunteers. 

isss—June 29, Yale University confers upon President 
McKinley the degree of LL.D. 

jsy8 July 7, joint resolution of congress providing for 
the annexation of Hawaii receives the approval of the 
president. 

1s98August 9, Spain formally accepts the president’s 
terms of peace. 

js98- August 12, the peace protocol is signed. An 
armistice is proclaimed, and the Cuban blockade 
raised. 

1s98—October 17, the president receives the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Chicago. 

1s98—December 10, the treaty of Paris between Spain 
and the United States is signed at Paris. 

1900—March 14—The president signs the gold standard 


act. 


1900—June 21, the Republican national convention at 
Philadelphia unanimously renominates William Mc- 
Kinley for the presidency. 

1900—June 21, the president’s amnesty proclamatien to 
the Filipinos is published in‘ Manila. 

1900—July 10, the United States government makes pub- 
lic a statement of its policy as to affairs in China. 

1900—September 10, letter accepting the presidential 
nomination and discussing the issues of the campaign 
is given to the public. 

19¢0—November 6. in the presidential election Wiiliam 
McKinley carries twenty-eight states, which have an 
aggregate of 292 votes in the Electoral College, his 
Democratic opponent, William J. Bryan, carrying 
seventeen states, having 155 electoral votes. His 
popular plurality is also larger than in the election of 
1896. 

1901—September 6, President McKinley twice shot by an 
assassin, Leon Czolgosz, while holding a reception in 
the Temple of Music at the Buffalo exposition. 

1901—September 14, Fresident McKinley passes away at 
2.15 a. m. 


HISTORY. 


CIVIL WAR.—(IV.) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, 


GETTYSBURG. 

Gettysburg is one of the famous battles of the world. 
While usually omitting all details of battles, it is well 
to have a better understanding of this one. he account 
which follows is dictated by James H. Barrell, master of 
the Harvard school, Cambridge, long a superior teacher 
of history. The written words but feebly express the 
thrilling interest of his spoken account, which, accom- 
panied by the map, so graphically appealed to a class 
of eager, attentive listeners: — 

After Hooker’s defeat at Chancellorsville, Lee formed 
the plan of invading the North. He marched towards 
the Potomac, getting two or three weeks’ start of Hooker. 
When that general found he was making this movement, 
he set the army of the Potomac in motion, with the pur- 
pose of keeping between Lee and Washington. Lee 
crossed the Potomac, crossed Maryland, and, with the 
advance of his army, entered Pennsylvania. Hooker fol- 
lowed with great rapidity, making a wonderful march, 
Owing to some disagreement between him and the gov- 
ernment in regard to Harper’s berry; he was removed, 
and General George G. Meade was placed in command 
of the army while on the march after Lee. This is a 
very unusual proceeding, to change generals with an 
army on the move; indeed, an undesirable practice, and 
one fraught with great danger. 

Both armies pressed on to the North, Lee evidently 
with the purpose of reaching Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
The advance of his army reached the vicinity of Harris- 
burg. General Couch had been placed in command of 
the forces gathered there for its aefense, and long lines 
of earthworks, visible there to-day, were thrown up. On 
the first day of July the advance guard of the two armies 
met near the town of Gettysburg, Penn. Here a conflict 
ensued, in which General Reynolds, in charge of the ad- 
vance corps, was killed, and the Union forces driven back 
through the town. General Howard, who assumed com- 
mand after Reynolds’ death, selected Cemetery hill as 
the key to the whole position, and ordered Steinwehr’s 
battery to Cemetery hill to protect the retreat of our 
forces. The day ended with the Confederate forces in 
possession of the town of Gettysburg, the lines being near 
each other. Thus ended the first day’s battle. 

General Meade had probably intended to fight the bat- 
tle at Pipe Creek, some miles south of Gettysburg, but 
events had now made that impossible. During the night 
both armies were gathering rapidly at Gettysturg. Gen- 
eral Meade arrived in the night, and, after viewing the 
ground, approved of the position taken by our army, and 
decided to fight the battle there. The Union line ex- 
tended on the morning of the second day, in the form of 
a fish hcok, from Culp’s hill on our extreme right, over 
Seminary Ridge, to the vicinity of Little Round Top. 
The left of the Union line under General Sickles was 
thrown forward from the ridge towards Seminary Ridge, 
on which the Confederate line was posted. Lee pro- 
posed to turn the Union left, and made a furious attack 
pon Sickles’ corps, driving him back to the main line. 
This movement really strengthened the Union position. 
Lee, having failed to turn the Union left, sént Ewell’s 
corps up Rock Creek to attack the Union right at Culp’s 
hill towar<g evening of the second day of July. Ewell 
Dartially sueceedéd, and when the conflict closed at night 
his troops actually occupied a part of the intrenchments 


which had been occupied that day by the Univun troops. 

Early on the morning of the third day the struggle 
commenced at Culp’s hill, and resulted in driving Ewell 
out, thus finally establishing our lines on the right. Lee 
had, therefore, the second day of July failed either to 
break our right or our left. Our line was established 
completely by 10 o’clock on the third day. There were 
places at Culp’s hill where the bullets had flown in such 
numbers that large branches of trees, and in one case a 
whole tree, was cut down simply by rifle builets. ° 

From about 10 o’clock in the forenoon until about two 
in the afternoon comparative silence reigned! throughout 
the battlefield. About two o’clock a signal gun was fired 
upon the Confederate line, and immediately a terrific 
cannonade was opened upon the Union centre upon 
Cemetery hill, where Hancock was posted, Our batteries 
replied for a time, and then rested for the guns to cool 
and for ammunition to be brought forward. After this 
eannonade from the Confederate line, Picketts’ division 
of Longstreet’s corps emerged from the woods about a 
mile away, and charged across an almost open meadow 
straight for the Union centre. The Union guns opened 
upon them and tore great gaps in their ranks, but they 
came splendidly forward as though upon parade. When 
near enough to our lines, our infantry opened upon them, 
making terrific slaughter. The Confederates pressed on 
up to our lines, and a few of them actually entered 
within them. Those who were not killed or captured 
fled to their own line. The last brave, desperate charge 
had failed, and the Battle of Gettysburg was won. That 
night there were more men lying dead or wounded upon 
the battlefield than both American and French soldiers 
who were with Washington at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. 

“In this most stubborn battle of modern days the 
Union troops lost 23,000 out of 93,000 engaged; the Con- 
federates 22,500 out of 80,000 men, besides 5,400 pris- 
oners. The loss in killed and wounded, twenty-two and 
one-half per cent., is unexampled in so large a force.”’— 
Colonel Dodge, U. S. A. 

Meade did not immediately follow Lee, who leisurely 
made his retreat to Virginia. The battlefield covered 
some tive or six miles in distance from the point where 
the tirst day’s fight began to Round Top, at the southern 
extremity otf the field. 


The United States government now owns the most im-. 


portant part of the field. They have made many miles 
of fine roads, and erected several observatories on dif- 
ferent parts of the field, from which most of it is visible. 
They also have located there a national cemetery, and 
erected a monument, at the laying of whose corner-stone 
President Lincoln made his famous address. Different 
corps and regiments have erected beautiful monuments 
on the field, some 400 in number. There are also eques- 
trian statues of Hancock and Meade. ‘The first monu- 
ment erected upon the field was by the Second Massa- 
chusetts regiment, not far from Culp’s hill. A small 
cottage in the hollow between Cemetery Ridge and 
Culp’s hill, used as headquarters by JYeneral Meade, is 
now owned and cared for by the United States govern- 
ment. 

When Pickett made his charge, his objective point was 
a clump of trees on Cemetery Ridge, and the Union lines 
were entered by a few troops near these trees. At this 
point the United States government has erected a monu- 
ment in the form of a large open book upon a pedestal. 
The inscription is: “Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed,” 


-as distinguished from the common law. 


THE PROMISSORY NOTE.—(1.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT AARON B. COLE, 
Plainville, Mass. 


A promissory note is a written promise to pay a 
certain sum of money at a future time, which may 
be determined unconditionally. “In its form it 
usually contains a promise to pay, at a time therein 
expressed, a sum of money to a certain person 
therein named, or to his order, for value received. 
It is dated and signed by the maker. It is never 
under seal.” “There are two principal qualities 
essential ‘to the validity of a note; first, that it be 
payable at all events, not dependent on any con- 
tingeney, nor payable out of a particular fund; sec- 
ond, it is required that the payment be in money 
onty.” The last. however, is not without exceptions, 
1s will be shown later. The promissory note and the 
hill of exchange differ from other contracts in that 
they may be transferred by simple indorsement, 
whereas purely common law contracts, called choses 
in action, can only be assigned. To explain more 
fully, if a person holds a bill or note and on account 
of some legal disability he, personally, were unable 
to collect it, he could transfer it to an innocent per- 
son by indorsement, and this new holder would be 
called a bona fide holder for value, and would be 
protected to the full extent of the law. In the case 
of a common law contract, or any chose in action, 
the assignee can confer no greater rights than he 
possesses, or, to use the more common phrase, the 
assignee will stand in the assignor’s shoes. 

It may be well to look for a moment at the origin 
of this peculiar custom, and notice its gradual rise 
until it became engrafted into the general law of 
England, from whence it came to us. Previously to 
its being recognized by the courts, it had been the 
custom of merchants in England dealing with mer- 
chants of foreign countries to use bills of exchange, 
and when cases were necessary to be tried in the 
courts, a fiction was resorted to in the declaration of 
the canse at bar. 
the custom of the merchants, or the law merchant 
The sub- 
stance was this: The plaintiff alleged that his agent 
abroad loaned the defendant’s agent abroad a sum 
of money, and thereupon defendant’s agent drew 
upon the defendant bills of exchange for the pay- 
ment of the sum loaned, which, in consideration of 
the premises, the defendant promised to accept and 
pay the plaintiff. This related at first only to 
foreign bills of exchange. Later the custom was in 
force with inland bills, and finally came to be recog- 
nized in promissory notes. Promissory notes met 
with great opposition in the courts, but by the 
statute of 3 and 4 Anne they were recognized and 
thus became a part of the law of England. First a 
special custom used only by a few foreign merchants, 
then by resident merchants, and finally by all who 
gave or received promissory notes, until the custom 
hecame so universal that parliament was forced to 
recognize it and give it its approval. The case is 
exhaustively reviewed in Dunlop vs. Silver, 1 Cranch, 
367, a Virginia case decided in 1801. The statute 
of Anne is in general a part of the common law of 
this country. 

Bills and notes have other peculiarities not recog- 
nized outside the law merchant. 

There is always a presumption of consideration. 
If a person gave one of these instruments he was 
prima facie bound to pay it upon the production of 
the paper. In other contracts, a consideration is 
not presumed, it must be alleged proven. 
“Value received,” which usually forms a part of every 
promissory note, is not absolutely essential. Value 
ix implied in the production of the note. Another 
feature not applicable do other contracts is “days of 


erace.’ ‘This is one of the features of the law mer- 


‘chant, and was probably the result of the difficult 


means of communication and transportation in those 
early days. 

It was simply a matter of accommodation or con- 
venience. At the present time, however, with our 
facilities for doing business, it is not necessary, and 
many states have abolished it by statute. Where it 


{Continued on page +57.) 


This fiction eame to be known as . 
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The city educational associations, clubs, and con- 
ferences are beginning the season with an ardor that 
will only last till May by careful attention, 


We print in this issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion a “Catholic View of the School Question,” 
which is the clearest brief statement of the case 
that has appeared. 


Louis IT. Dutton, principal of the Hancock school, 
Boston, has done much toward securing advanced 
educational advantages for the bright but poor 
foreign-born children in his school. Few eminent 
philanthropists have done more good than this 
teacher, whose benefactions are unheralded. Some- 
time men and women of means will place abundant 
-funds in the hands of principals for just such work 
as this. 

[t is not easy for the host of warm friends of Pro- 
fessor Martin G. Brumbaugh to understand how he 
could have left his work here for that of superinten- 
dent of schools in Porto Rico, but the great results, 
more and more apparent, satisfy us that, however 
great the sacrifice, there is abundant reward in good 
There is at present the noble work 
of erecting schoolhouses all over the island. They 
are put The location of the 
schoolhouses depends wpon the population and needs 
of the community. Dr. Brumbaugh says it is one 
of his ambitions to have the flags on the school- 
houses act as guides to travelers, so that ihey may 
find their way over the island without any “other 


accomplished. 


wherever needed. 


guides, 


Chat New York is cosmopolitan can easily be seen 


hy a visitor to publie school 23 in Mulberry park. 
'wenty-nine different nationalities are represented 
on the roll of the school, and each of these speaks 


the language of its mother country in their homes 
in the streets, and frequently on the school play- 
ground. Speaking of this aggregation of youngsters 
President O’Brien says: “The only place the children 
hear the English language spoken is in the class- 
rooms. Ti seems as if nearly every nation in the 
world has a representative in this school, and when 


the little ones are playing together, many a dialect 


or patois can be heard that would puzzle the most 
expert linguist to interpret. Indeed, he might have 
to travel thousands of miles to hear many of them 
at all. ‘The school is certainly one of the strangest 
things of our great cosmopolitan city.” 


MARGARET HALEY IN BOSTON. 


Thanks to the enterprising spirit of Superintend- 
ent Randall J. Condon of Everett, president of the 
Middlesex County Association, Miss Margaret A. 
Haley of Chicago will speak in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on October 25 before this association. Dr. 
N. C. Shaeffer speaks at the same meeting. This 
will be one of the best educational meetings ever 
held in Boston, and one of the most important. 
Miss Haley is the most interesting educational 
speaker in the country. She has a mission and a 
message, and should be heard by every teacher and 
friend of education who can attend this meeting. 
It is time the profession felt the thrill of some great 
message such as she has for them. All honor to 
Mr. Condon and to the teachers of the county, 
whose devotion to their association make it possible 


to bring her from Chicago for this meeting. ; 


INJECT COMMON SENSE. 


One of the best school men in the country, in a 
personal note just received, says: “I corifess that 
upon school affairs generally I am greatly mixed up. 
Between Dr. and paper in 
the last , and several other articles I have 
just heen reading, I confess I do not know where I 
am at. Can’t somebody be found who can inject a 
little common sense into some of these educational 
discussions?” We may as well realize that some of 
the present expressions on education make the great 
mass of the school men “tired”—in fact and not in 
slang—and we cannot escape this condition. Is the 
blame with the other people or with the educators? 


THE GREAT TAX ISSUE IN CHICAGO. 


Nearly $25,000,000 are due Chicago on unpaid 
corporation taxes, and there seems little question 
but that these taxes will be collected, as the mayor, 
cicy council, and city attorney are all committed to 
an honest attempt to collect this amount, and be- 
hind them is an outraged public that will not accept 
anything less than the last dollar of this great debt. 

There is no reason to think that a dollar of this 
would ever have been collected but for two erade 
teachers, Miss Catherine Goggin and Miss Margaret 
A. Haley. This is the account of the movement 
given by Miss Haley recently. This is so much 
clearer than any previous statement made that we 
give it entire, even though some of the facts have 
recently been given in the Journal of Educatior.:— 

“Tt all came from the action of the board of edu- 
cation in 1899, when it announced to the teachers 
that there was not money enough to pay us our 
salaries. In 1898 they adopted a new scale of 
salaries, by which teachers who had served ten years 
and upward were to receive the maximum salary of 
$1,000 a year. ‘This amount was to be reached by 
three annual installments, beginning in 1898. In 
189° we were notified by the board that there was 
no money for the inerease, and that in addition the 
school year would be cut down two months. 

“This prompted the Teachers’ Federation to in- 
vestigate the question of taxation. What set us 
looking into the subject of franchise taxation par- 
ticularly was an article in the Chicago Journal in 
which it was declared those privileges escaped taxa- 
tion. "The federation, after careful consideration, 
voted to pay the salaries of Miss Goggin and myself 
were investigating the records, and all 
necessary expenses. It has cost them between 
$5,000 and $6,000 so far. In addition to.that, we 
had a publie entertainment, which netted us about 
SIS, Miss Goggin and J have been doing noth- 
ing else ever since a year ago last January, and we 


from the 


while we 


are confident of a favorable decision 


supreme court. 
"When we began our search of the records it was 


a weary task, but we soon discovered so much that 
we could hardly believe it was true. We found that 
the state board of equalization, whose duty it is to 
assess franchises, was created in 1873 by the legisla- 
ture. The board consists of one member elected 
from each congressional district im the state every 
presidential year. The fact that they were elected 
during the excitement of a presidential election 
seemed to be one of the reasons why the people had 
lost sight of that body and of its work. — 

“When the board held its first meeting in 1873 
they adopted a rule of determining the value of 
franchises. They ascertained the market’ value of 
the shares of stock and bonds, added them together 
and deducted the valuation of the tangible property, 
as fixed by the local assessors, and the remainder was 
the value of the franchise. This rule was a good 
one, and was made by a board favorable to the just 
taxation of franchises. 

“Under that rulé the seven miles of the Chicago 
street railways drawn by mules were valued in 1873 
at $1,200,000, a greater amount than the costly 
street railroads have been appraised since that time. 

“The steam railroads of the state were assessed 
on their franchises $68,000,000 and on their tangi- 
ble property $65,000,000. The railroads at that 
time appealed to the United States supreme court 
for the purpose of having the law declared unconsti- 
tutional, but the court not only declared the law 
valid, but held that the rule adopted by the board 
was a good one. 

“Then it was evident, from the records, that the 
corporations adopted a new tack. Notwithstanding 
the decision of the highest court in the land that 
the taxation of franchises was constitutional, and 
the rule by which they were valued was valid, they 
evidently did something to influence the election of 
the next board. Two members of the first board 
opposed the taxation of franchises under the rule of 
valuation adopted, and these were the only two of 
the second board elected four years later. 

“The first thing the new board did in 1876 was to 
appoint a railway committee to have full charge of 
the valuation of steam railroad franchises. This. 
committee adopted a resolution to the effect that 
they discovered upon careful examination that in 
assessing railroad property they found there was 
nothing but the tangible property to value, and so 
the valuation of $68,000,000 in 1873 vanished, and 
not a cent has been paid by the railroads of Illinois 
from that day to this, although this neglect was in 
violation of the finding of the United States 
supreme court. 

“Not merely did the state board wipe out the 
franchise taxes, but they steadily reduced the value 
of the tangible property of the railroads, which had 
vaiued in 1873 ar #65,000,000 We found s!so 
that the steam railroads of Cook county, in which 
Chicago is located, paid $640,000 less in actual 
taxes than they had in 1898, and yet at that very 
time we were told there was not enough money to 
keep the schools going full time, or to pay our 
salaries. 

“According to the report of the railway and ware- 
house commission, the railroads of Illinois increased 
their capital stock that year $140,000,000, and their 
dividends $10,000,000. 

“We also found that the valuation of the fran- 
chises of Chicago street railways, gas companies, 
electric light and telephone companies has steadily 
decreased, notwithstanding the tremendous develop- 
ment of all these corporations with the growth of 
Chieago from 1877 to 1899. In 1899 not a cent was 
levied on their franchises. 

“The value of the franchises of these companies 


in 1899 was $235,000,000, and of the tangible prop- 


erly $33,000,000. So that you see that they are es- 
caping entirely on the most valuable and important 
part of their belongings—-the franchise. 

“We cited these and many more facts in court, 
and the only.defense which the state board and at- 
torneys for the corporations made was that the 
board, having been created by the legislature, was 
superior to the courts. They did not attempt to 
deny the truth of our allegations, but tried to escape 
on a technicality, Judge Thompson of the cireuit 


court of Sangamon county, in which Springfield, the 
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capital of the state, is located, overruled this con- 
tention. 

~And then it was that the state board and the cor- 
porations manifested real alarm. The night that 
the judge overruled their idea, two carloads of cor- 
poration attorneys went down to Springfield. The 
state board of equalization quickly convened and, 
as a last desperate resort, rescinded the rule made 
by the first board in 1873, upheld by the United 
States supreme court, though never obeyed since 
that time, and adopted in its place a rule which 
vould permit the corporations to escape taxation on 
their franchises. 

“\Vhen this action came before Judge Thompson, 

je denounced it as fraudulent and illegal. He di- 
rected that a mandamus issue against the state 
hoard to compel them to tax franchises according 
io law, which had not been observed for twenty-five 
vears. 
_ ©The case has been appealed by the corporations 
io the state supreme court, and there will be a de- 
cision in Oetober. Since I came here I have re- 
ceived word that the corporation counsel of Chicago 
js about to move in the direction of getting the back 
iaxes which these corporations have been dodging 
in the city. They are estimated to amount to 
$20,000,000 or $25,000,000. 

“This would more than pay for the street railway 
system of the city, the gas, electric light, and tele- 
phone companies, It would certainly place the 
Chicago school system on a healthy basis.” 

Miss Haley said that the renewal of the street car 
company’s franchises, which expire in 1903, was be- 
coming a lively question, and that the revelations 
made by the teachers had helped to make it livelier. 
George Harding, a retired capitalist there, had 
offered to buy the street railway systems and turn 
them over to the city, taking a mortgage on them. 
This is to do away with the obstacle which the city 
encounters in being prevented by law from issuing 
more bonds. 

Mr. Harding also offers to buy and operate the 
system himself, guarantee a three-cent fare, with 
universal free transfers, or charge five cents and 
pay the city forty per cent. of the gross proceeds, 
and turn the property over to the city when it is 
prepared to take it at a fair appraisal. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The first and third trials between Columbia and 
Shamrock II. were disappointing enough to these 
who witnessed them; for the wind was too light 10 
permit the races to be finished, and in one Columbia 
led at the close and in the other Shamrock 11. 
But the second race, September 28, was as fine a 
sight as any yachtsman could crave. A. race so 
closely contested that, at the end of thiriy miles, 
the winning yacht distanced the other by only 
thirty-seven seconds actual time is almost unequaled 
in the annals of yachting. The margin was too 
close, however, to give the friends of the American 
‘acht much confidence; but the splendid victory 
which Columbia won in the fourth trial, October 3, 
when she beat the Shamrock in a piping breeze by 
three minutes, thirty-five seconds, corrected time, 
set American yachtsmen at ease regarding the 
safety of the cup. 

* 

It ir just fifty years since the cup was brought to 
this country, as a trophy of a race around the Isie 
of Wight, in August, 1851, in which fifteen yachts 
competed, and the American schocner yacht 
America was the vietor. ‘The owners of the suecess- 
lu: yacht gave the cup in 1857 to the New York 
Yecht Olub, as a trophy which challenging vacits 
‘rom ebroad might take-back with them if they 
could. No challenging race was sailed until 1870, 
wid that was won by the American centreboard 
‘hooner Magis. ‘The nine races which followed, at 
iitcrvals during the last thirty years, were sl] won 
hy the defending yachts. This year’s races are the 
loventh in American waters for this trophy. 

* * * 

Mr. Croker’s extraordinary stratagem in selecting 
M, Shepard as the ‘Tammany cardidate for 
niayor has ereated a temporary confusion in the 
wunicipal campaign in New York, ‘The purpose is, 


years. 


however, too transparent to produce any effect upon 
the result. Mr. Croker of course caiculates that 
Tammany voters will vote for any candidate he gives 
them, and that, by nominating such a man as Mr. 
Shepard, who warmly supported Mr. Low four years 
ego, and publicly denounced Tammany and all its 
works no longer ago than last December, he can 
create the impression that Tammany has been 
nuligred. But, after the first amazement 1s over 
that such a man as Mr. Shepard should take the 
Tammany nomination, the reform movemen: will 
ge on as before,—it is to be hoped, to victory. 
* * 


The disastrous fight between company © of the 
Ninth Infantry and a body of insurgents in the 
scuthern part of the island of Samar is a sharp re- 
render that entire peace has not yet been secured 
in the Philippines. It appears that the company 
was surprised while at breakfast by an overwhelm- 
ing force of bolomen, and was almost annihilated. 
Twenty-four escaped, of whom eleven were wounded; 
the remainder of the seventy-two men in the com- 
pany were killed. The Ninth regiment has done 
hard fighting, in Cuba and in China as well as in 
the Philippines. Samar is one of the central 
islands in the archipelago, and was never thoroughly 
subjugated by Spain. 

* * * 

Missionaries in Turkey and its dependencies are 
used to perils of various kinds, but the case of Miss 
Stone, the missionary of the American board in 
European Turkey who has been captured by 
brigands and is now held for heavy ransom, is the 
first of its kind. Both the Turkish and Bulgarian 
governments have some responsibility in the matter, 
for the capture took place in Turkey, and the 
brigands, who probably are Bulgarians, retreated 
into Bulgaria. The United States government has 
made urgent representations to both governments; 
and they may be doing all that they can. The 
brigands demand the enormous ransom of $112,000. 
Of course, the first thing to be sought is Miss Stone’s 
deliverance, at any cost; but if the brigands get 
what they ask, there is only too apt to be a revival 
of brigandage. 

* * 

A few cold figures comprise the official English 
report of the “concentration camps” in South 
Africa for the month of August, but they tell a 
pathetic and appalling tale. Into these camps prac- 
tically the whole of the non-combatant population 
of the two little Dutch republics has been swept, 
from the villages and farms. In August, there were 
137,619 persons in them, held virtually as prisoners 
and sustained on meagre rations. In that single 
month 2,345 of this number died, and of these 
1.878 were children. ‘This is a rate of mortality 
which would carry off the whole number in five 
Yet the only offense of which these hapless 
people have been guilty is that of belonging to the 
families of men who are fighting for liberty against 
desperate odds, and the only excuse for their con- 
finement is that, if free, they might feed the fight- 
ing Boers. 

* * * 

The difficulties between Peru and Bolivia and 
Chili, which at one time promised to postpone in- 
definitely the Pan-American congress in the city of 
Mexico, or, at all events, to rob it of significance, 
have een somehow so adjusted that all three 
governments have appointed representatives. So 
have Venezuela and Colombia, which are just at 
present either actually at war or on the verge of it. 
In fact, the only governments which have not done 
so are those of Honduras and the Dominican Re- 
public, and in those cases the omission will soon be 
supplied. When the congress meets, October 21, it 
will be with full ranks. But it is hard to see how it 
can take up the burning question of arbitration 
without developing immediate dissensions. 

* * 

The dispute which has arisen so suddenly between 
Turkey and Great Britain over affairs in the Persian 
gulf is partly a matter of international politics and 
partly a matter of railways. Koweyt, which is the» 
particular storm centre, is the objective point of a 
German line of railway, which is being built from 


Constantinople; and also of a British line, projected 
and partly surveyed, but not yet begun, from some 
point on the Suez canal directly across Arabia. 
The Arabs of this part of Arabia are in open revolt 
against the Sultan, and Turkey has sent a force of 
thirty thousand men under Edhem Pasha to sub- 


jugate them. In connection with these operations, — 


Turkish troops were sent to Koweyt, on the cor- 
vette Sehab. But when they arrived, they found a 
British gunboat anchored there, the commander of 
which ordered them away, which order they obeyed. 


THE PROMISORY NOTE. 


(Continued from page 235.] 


has not been abolished by special act, it still re- 
mains in force, a relic of the distant past. It is only 
two years since it was abolished in Massachusetts. 
(Since re-enacted for sight drafts.) It may be well 
just now to take a promissory note and look at its 


parts:— 
$500. Boston, Mass., January 1, 1898. 


On demand, I promise to pay John Smith, or 


order, Five Hundred Dollars, with interest, value 


received. Thomas Brown. 


The preceding is the common form of a note, the 
parts underlined once being absolutely necessary, 
the parts underlined twice not being absolutely 
necessary, but, nevertheless, usually included. Of 
course the different parts may be changed to meet 
the needs of the parties, but the elements will re- 
main unchanged so far as its effect as a note is con- 
cerned. 

First, the note must have a home in order that 
it may have a place of payment when no other place 
is designated. In this case Thomas Brown is sup- 
posed to reside in Boston and payment must be de- 
manded there. Second, it must be dated in order 
that it may have a time torun. A note or bill, how- 
ever, does not take effect until delivered, and so may 
be antedated or postdated, and evidence will be ad- 
mitted to show the date, but not to change the trans- 
action. Third, it must be payable at a time certain, 
and in the case of a demand note, the time is re- 
garded as “reasonable”; that is, that payment will 
be demanded within a reasonable time. In the case 
of a time note the date of payment is found by add- 
ing the time to the date of the note with the grace, 
if grace be allowed. There must be no contingency 
as to the arrival of the specified time. If a man 
should give a note payable when he should be thirty 
years old, it would not be valid, for he might die 
before reaching that age. Again, one might give a 
note payable when a person should leave him certain 
property. This would also vitiate the note. A 
note payable when a certain man is elected presi- 
dent is valueless. 

A note payable January 1, 1899, “it being my thir- 
tieth birthday,” is good, for the latter phrase is ex- 
trinsic matter. 
farm,” is good, and the farm must be sold within a 
reasonable time. So, also, a note payable on or be- 
fore a certain date is good, for if not paid before the 
date named, it must be paid then. In other words, 
it is a time certain to arrive, or as the definition 
given above has it, “at a future time, which may be 
determined.” Notes, however, like choses in action, 
become outlawed in six years as a general rule, un- 
less they are renewed, or unless they are witnessed, 
when they are good for twenty years. This is only 
a general rule though, for there may be a variety of 
circumstances which would allow them to’ go over 
the statute of limitations, as this fixed period is 
called. In the case of the late civil war, it might be 
shown that by the declaration of war all persons 
were forbidden to do any business with the enemy, 
and, therefore, the statute stopped with the declara- 
tion and did not:commence to run again until hos- 
tilities were declared to have ceased. 

Probably, too, a note found among the effects of 
an intestate too late to be renewed would not lose 
its force simply because it had overrun the period 
allowed by the statute. The law is not as hard a 
master as many people are willing to believe. 
Fourth, there must be a distinct promise, Simply 


One payable “As soon as I sell my: 
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acknowledging a debt by giving a writing does not 
constitute a note. It is not absolutely required that 
the word promise be found on the note. The law 
will look at the intention, and if the circumstances 
imply a promise, then the instrument will be con- 
sidered 2 note. 

In. Connecticut, however, a man gave to another a 
slip of paper containing these symbols, I. 0. U. $500. 
The court very promptly said that this was a mere 
acknowledgment of a debt without the slightest 
show of any inclination to pay it, and refused to 
recognize it. 

Again, Due A. B. $500, is simply a slip of paper 
showing that $500 is due the party, but the paper 
does not say, either expressly or impliedly, that it 
will ever be paid. nie 

What would not be allowed in one state is often 
easily recognized in another state. Thus in Illinois: 

“$525. Conger, October 25, 1865. 

“Due G. 8S. Warren on corn five hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. J. Smith.” 
was held to be a negotiable, promissory note within 
the meaning of the statute. So in Maine the fol- 
lowing:— . 

‘‘Nobleboro, October 4, 1869. 
“Nathaniel O. Winslow, Cr. 
“By labor 16 3-4 days @ $4.00 per day, $67.00. 
| “Good to barer, William Vannah,” 
was held negotiable, and “Good to barer” meant that 
Vannah would pay Winslow or whoever -should pre- 
sent the paper for payment. ~ 

In this latter case the expression “good to barer 
was held to imply a promise. 

Fifth, the payee of a note must be a certain in- 
dividual or corporation, capable of being recognized, 

The full name of the payee, however, need not be 
given. It will be sufficient if enough be given to 
clearly identify the proper party. 

A note payable “to bearer” simply would not be 
valid because the maker would not be able to give 
credit upon his books with any particular person. 
We often see advertising schemes, whereby many are 
misled into supposing that if the slip containing a 
promise to pay the bearer so much money be car- 
ried to the store, it must be redeemed for the 
amount promised. 

There mnst be no contingency of payee either. A 
promise to pay John Brown or Thomas Jones would 
utterly fail as a promissory note. It must not be 
understood that such a promise is illegal or that a 
party making it could not be held if he had received 
consideration, but that it is not a note. It may be 
a contract outside the law merchant. This case was 
decided in Tennessee, 11 Humph. 439. The court 
there decided that while it was not a promissory note, 
it was a common law contract to pay the persons 
named, jointly. 

“Although such paper be not valid as a promissory 
note, yet it is evidence of a contract for the payment 
of money, and, according to the cases referred to, 
and especially 5 N. T.. it is evidence with both the 
payees jointly: and they have, therefore, a joint in- 
terest in the fund secured by such note. If this 
view be not correct, then the note is void for un- 
certainty.” 

It is better to write every name in full, and if the 
party be a junior or senior to so designate him. If 
this be not done, it may be necessary to go to some 
trouble to properly identify the party. 

The payee may be a corporation, that is the cor- 
porate name, or the note may be payable to the treas- 
urer of a corporation, or the cashier of a bank, with- 
out specifving any particular person. In such a 
case, however, thé officer is but an agent of the cor- 
poration, and receives the money, not as an in- 
dividual, but in his official capacity. A note payable 
to the executors of the estate of the laie A. I. would 
be valid, hecause the execuLlor is a person who ean 
easily he identified, and could not possibly he mis- 


taken for. some one else by one who was using due 
diligence. It is not wise, however, to make a note 
intended to be in favor of a town payable to John 
Smith, treasurer: neither is it. wise to make the 


pavee of a note to a corporation one of the cor- 
poration’s officers, It is hetter to use the corporate 


‘OUR BOOK TABLE. 
THE ART OF STUDY. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph,D., LL.D. 
New York: American Book Company. 266 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 
This book has been prepared as “a manual for teach- 
ers and students of the science and the art of teaching.” 
In it Dr. Hinsdale has vrought to bear all his own ob- 
servations and experience during long service as a 
teacher, and since he now occupies the oldest pedagogical 
chair in the country, we may count on his views as 
authoritative. He lifts teaching above the humdrum of 
disciplining and disciplined to the plane of mutual re- 
liance and sympathy on the part of teacher and pupil, 
resulting in growth of character. The teacher shows the 
pupil how and what to study. In a chapter on study- 
recitation, the author illustrates how the various 
branches may almost teach themselves. In this connec- 
tion he cites some of the methods made use of in foreign 
schools. To know-how to select material in the prepara- 
tion of lessons, to do so quickly, to be able to reproduce 
the thought without memorizing simply—these are es- 
sentials to the pupil’s progress, The matter of active 
and passive attention receives lengthy treatment, as this 
is of prime importance in the schoolroom. No principle 
is laid down without justification and illustration. Dr. 
Hinsdale makes mental development of the pupil and 
culture supersede the mere knowledge of facts, and 
proves how the instructor may bring this about. The 
treatise is an important and reliable contribution to 
pedagogical literature, and will be invaluable to all pro- 
gressive teachers. 
HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES:— 
SUDERMANN’S JOHANNES. Edited by F. G. G. 
Schmidt, Ph.D. 

MARIE-LOUISE, ET LE DUC DE REICHSTADT. Par 
H. A. Guerber. Price, 25 cents.- 

MATERIALS FOR FRENCH COMPOSITION. Based on 
“Sans Famille.” By H. A. Brigham. Price, 15 cents. 

GIL BLAS DE SANTILLANA. (Isla’s Spanish Version.) 
Edited by J. Geddes, Jr.; and Freeman M. Josselyn, 
Jr. Price, $1.00. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Johannes,” von Hermann Sudermann.—‘‘Johannes”’ 
is next to the last in recent date of Sudermann’s 
tragedies, having been published in 1898. ‘Johannes 
Gena nt der Taufer’” is John the Baptist. Out of the 
meagre story of his life and death Sudermann has cre- 
ated a masterly drama. The deep understanding of 
human nature, which is this poet’s especial gift, clothes 
the last of the prophets with a wonderful personality, 
Biblical scenery. ‘lhe drama is written in the exquisite 
German prose that flows and ebbs with a rhythm that 
is often more beautiful than metre. As a study of the 
beauty of German modern literature, “Johannes” has ex- 
ceptional qualities for the student. The book is edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Professor F. G. G. 
Schmidt of the State University of Oregon. 

“Marie-Louise, et le duc de Reichstadt,” par H. A. 
Guerber.—This brief sketch of the life of the Empress 
Marie-Louise, and of her son, the “King of Rome,” the 
author tells us, is culled from abundant data for a larger 
work. Just at this time, when “L’Aiglon,” performed 
by two of the greatest dramatic artists of the times, has 
made Napoleon’s wife and som household names, most 
opportunely comes this little book to tell their true story. 
This particular monograph is essentially a text-book, 
written with that express motive. One of its objects is 
to put the familiar French idioms and idiomatic con- 
structions on the tip of the tongue of every pupil who 
reads it by frequent repetition. Beyond that, it is an in- 
teresting historical sketch, in the direct narrative style, 
with helpful notes at the end. 

“Materials for French Composition,” based on “Sans 
Famille,” by Sarah Brigham, teacher of French in the 
English high school of Worcester, Mass.—Miss Brigham 
has followed a successful precedent, which Heath has es- 


tablished in exercises for French composition upon texts 
read-.in class. These exercises are upon the text of Hec- 
tor Malot’s “Sans Famille.” Each exercise is devoted to 
one page of text, and the pupil’s knowledge is expected 


to dismiss the dictionary. It is adapted to the second 
year’s acquaintance with the language. 

“Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana,’ edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by J. Geddes, Jr., and Freeman M. 
Josselyn, Jr., professors of Romance languages in Boston 
University.—We go straight through an open door into 
Spanish literature when we read “Gil Blas.” LeSage, to 
be sure, made the door, but Padre Isla decorated it and 
set it open. The introduction tells briefly of LeSage, 
and of Padre Isla, and what each had to do with this 
famous work. For use as a text-book, the beautiful 
Spanish and the living character of the tales in them- 
selves need no commendation, for their fame has run 
before them. The text, though abbreviated, is edited to 
form a continuous sketch, and there are helpful notes 
and a vocabulary. ee 


OUR GOVERNMENTS. By Laura Donnan, Indian- 
apolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. Price, $1.00. 
“Our Governments” is a book for civil government 

teachers and pupils. It is written after the author has 

been teaching civil government for seventeen years. 

Out of this practical experience the book comes, with 

two aims: First, to teach civil government asa vital 

working organization, with a character and a purpose 
which it belongs to every citizen to know; and, secondly, 

“to arouse the civic conscience” so that each student 

shall feel that that government is eventually to be put 

into his hands, with a responsibility to be faithful to it, 
and to promote it, which he may not shirk with honor. 

In order to win this respect for the study, Miss Donnan 

writes in a pleasant, simple style that she calls “brief 

talks on our governments, general and local.” This 
makes it a very pleasing book to have, either as text- 
book or supplementary. 

Conforming to the three broad departments of civil 
government, the history of our governments, the federal 
government, and local government, Miss Donnan has 
made each division a complete study in itself, so that a 
teacher may take up the study of any department first 
at his option. In Miss Donnan’s arrangement, the his- 
tory is first, under the title, “Steps in Constitution Mak- 
ing.” Miss Donnan follows the seminary method of 
taking pupils to the first source, and in this first depart- 
ment are reprints of all the important papers pertaining 
to the constitution, out of which tentative efforts the 
constitution shaped itself. Part II, is entitled ‘‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States,’ and each article is taken 
up for study. This study closes appropriately with 
Washington’s farewell address. Part III., under “Local 
Government,” studies the city, the county, and the state. 
There is an appendix, with review questions, and a very 
full index. 


THE WORKING PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. By 
John Franklin Genung. Boston: Ginn & Co, 676 pp. 
Price, $1.55. 

Any person who has ever made use of Mr. Genung’s 
“Practical Elements of Rhetoric,’ or his ‘Rhetorical 
Analysis,” will welcome another volume from the same 
pen. While this text-book involves much the same sub- 
ject matter as his first rhetoric, there are marked im- 
provements in this restatement and reproportionment of 
facts. The fourteen years intervening between the two 
books have shown the necessity of new definitions and 
methods to suit the changing conditions of thought, 
This book furnishes apparatus by which the art of 


‘rhetoric may be known and fully appreciated. ‘The 


working principles are viewed “in their literary rela- 
tions,’’ and are amply illustrated by examples. Among 
the litterateurs cited are Hugo, Macaulay, Burke, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Stevenson. Full footnotes 
help to extend the exposition of principles, while there 
are innumerable explicit references to other authors for 
further exemplification of the subject in hand. A new 


IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


(5 vols.) By MARA L. PRart. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ALLEN C, THOMAS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ALLEN C. THOMAS. 


TOPICAL SURVEY OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


By OLIVER P. CoRNMAN and OsCAR GERSON. 


ENGLISH HISTORY STORIES 


Edited by H. P. WARREN. 


TWO-BOOK (COURSE IN ENGLISH 
SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By Epwanp A. ALLEN, 


INDUCTIVE RHETORIC 


By Francis W. Lewis, 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ty WALTER C. Bronson. 


READING: A Manual for Teachers 


By Mary E. LAina, 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


By LyMAN C, NEWELL. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT, as Developed in the States 
and in the United States 
By J. R. FLICKINGER, 
A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE BIBLE 
By Ricnarp G. Moutron. 
DEPENDENT, DEFECTIVE, AND DELINQUENT 
CLASSES, and Their Social Treatment 
By CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 
By W. H. Fraserand J. Squain. 


FRENCH SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION 


By JEANNE M. Bouver. 
MICHELET: Extraits de l’Histoire de France 
Edited by C. H.C, Wricur. 


LAMARTINE’S GRAZIELLA 


Edited by F. Mo WARREN. 


BALZAC: Short Stories 


Edited by B. W. 


SEIDEL’S LEBERECHT HUHNCHEN 


Edited by A. W. Spannoorp, 


Descriptive circulars concerning these books sent tree on request. 


HEATH & CO., Publishers 
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FOUR IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 


pages. $100, met. 


other text-books in Civil Government. 


parison with the book you are now using. 


Hs SCHOOLS, which are devoting more time to the MeEDI“&VAL and MODERN Pertops of Euro 
a most satisfactory text. It was prepared with the beginner in mind, the prime object bein 
published in June, 1900, and has already been adopted in many of the best High Schools of the country. 


Government in State and Nation 


By JAMEs A. JAMES, Ph.D., Professor in History in Northwestern 
University, and ALBERT H. SANForD, M.A., Professor of History 
in the Stevens Puint (Wis.) Normal School. — 


HIS book is just off the press, and will be found superior in many respects to 
Prominence has been given to the 
practical problems of National, State, and City government, thus bringing the pupil 
face to face with government as it really operates. It is worthy of careful com- 


By CHARLES H. Asaton, Instructor in Harvard University. 


General History of Europe (300 A. D. to 1900) 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Histor 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Chicago. 


With Maps, Chronological Tables, etc. 


F.R.G.S. 


12mo, about 400 pages. 


The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series | 


| By WALTER R. Marsh, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
CHARLES H. AsuTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University. 
This Series will include Elementary Algebra, College Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. 


Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry 
12mo, 266 pages. 
HIS work is intended as a text book for the classrcom, ard not as an exhaustive treatise cn tle suljict. Tle author has tried to meet the needs of a class which 


occupies from Sixty to seventy recitation hours upon the subject. Published December 20, 1¢co, and now in use in Harvard University, Yale (Scientific Department), 
P-inceton, U tiversity of Pennsylvania, and many more of the best colleges. 


y in the University of Chicago, and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D., Assistant } 


pean History than they did five or ten years ago, will find this 
g to start the student on the rizht path of historical study. It was 


Elementary Physical Geography | 


An Outline of Physiography. By JAcgues W. Repway, 
12mo. 
$1.25, met. 
re is an Elementary book, designed for High, Normal, and Secondary schools, 

Thought questions, individual exercises, and field work are abundantly provided. 
The au:hor’s familiarity both with educational and geographic science makes the , 
book unusually strong. Its success during the first year of publication proves its J § 
superiority over other High School texts on the subject. 


(Ready.) 


I2mo, 550 pages. $1.50, mez. 


With Maps and Colored Plates. 383 


$1.25, met. 


New York 


The publishers will be pleased to give you further information about these and their other Educationa. Books. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Write for catalogue. ) 


Chicago 


chapter on Rhythm has been inserted. Changes have 
heen made, too, in the headings and arrangement of 
topics. The treatise is intended to be “a text-book and 
a book of reference, something to be studied and also 
consulted,” all of which purpose it faithfully fulfills. 


LIBERTY DOCUMENTS. With Contemporary Exposi- 
tion and Critical Comments Drawn from Various 
Writers. Selected and Prepared by Mabel Hill. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 458 pp. 
With the ever-increasing interest in the study of 

sources, there have appeared many text-books along this 

line which, by virtue of their excellence, speedily make 
for thmselves a place in the schools, For the present 
volume Miss Hill has compiled many documents, such 
as Legal Forms, Acts, Summonses, Charters, Constitu- 
tions, Bills, Ordinances, through the study of which one 
may gain an adequate idea of the evolution of constitu- 
tional government. The period covered extends from 
the reign of Henry I. to the present time. The general 
arrangement of the chapters is as follows: First, concise 
suggestions as to the historical events from which the 
dccument emerges, and by which it is made necessary; 
second, the document itself in full, with modern spelling 
and capitalization, a topical outline being given in the 
margin, with definitions of difficult or technical terms; 
third, a brief exposition of tne facts by some contem- 
porary writer; fourth, comments wpon the occasion in 
question by able critics of the different centuries. 
Frequent references are made from one document to 
another. The appendixes contain the essentials of Eng- 
lish and American constitutional history, in topical ar- 
rangement. Thus, by tracing the reasons for these docu- 
ments and their bearing one upon another, the student 
arrives at definite knowledge of governmental princi- 
ples, and also of the birth and growth of our liberty. 

Such a book centralizes historical study, making it pos- 

sible for every reader to obtain a generous survey of the 

field in a short time. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir Robert 
Ball, LL.D., F. R. 8, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 183 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

The fact that the author of this work on astronomy 
Was once the royal astronomer of Ireland, and is now 
professor in the University of Cambridge, bespeaks for 
ihe book a hearty acceptance, it being of great authori- 
tative value. Conciseness and thoroughness are essen- 
tial to any school book. Of these qualities this book of 
lifteen chapters is a marked example. An introduction 


(races cursorily the probable beginnings of astronomical 
thought down to Copernicus, when modern astronomy 
lakes its departure. 

The subject matter is in an easy conversation style, 
Well illustrated by diagram and comparative statement. 
the wonders of the moving heavenly bodies, their rela- 
live positions and mutual influences are interpreted in 


terms of the young student’s ability and environment, 

reference being made to familiar objects. 

The pictures of the sun, solar eclipse, the full moon, 
the comets, Saturn, Jupiter, the Milky Way, etc., with 
which the book is filled, are all photographs taken at 
stated times by expert astronomers. The treatise is 
complete, and will delight the fancy of the casual reader, 
as well as meet the demand of the thorough student. 
CHAUCER-—-THE PRVULOGUE, THE CANTERBURY 

TALES, THE KNIGHTES TALE, THE WORMES 

PRESTES TALE. Edited by Mark H. Liddell. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 60 cents. 

In this new text-book of Chaucer selections Professor 
Liddell gives us the real Chaucer. There is first a bref 
grammar of Middle-English—the English which Chaucer 
wrote. This must be carefully studied, and made 
familiar to the student; then he is ready to read Chaucer 
as Chaucer. There has hitherto been no accessible Kng- 
lish book to combine such grammar study with uhe text, 
and what the young students of Chaucer really have had 
have been only vague ideas of what Chaucer really was. 
The grammar study brings out the beauty of Chaucer’s 
language, its mellow inflections, its rhythmical accentua- 
tion, in a brief, concise study of versification, which a 
previous division on “Inflection’’ makes quite plain; and 
the rules of syntax of Middle English usage clear up 
doubtful points. Then comes the beautifully editea text 
from the Elismere manuscript. Professor Liddell is well 
known as associate editor of the “Globe” Chaucer, Be- 
sides the grammar and the Chaucer text, are brief 
sketches of the !ife of Chaucer and of the manuscripts of 
the “Canterbury Tales.” 

THE -AGE OF FABLE—THE AGE OF CHIVALRY— 
LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Thomas Bul- 
finch. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Three Vol- 
umes. With photogravure frontispieces. Cloth. Gilt 
top. Per set, $2.25. 

Aside from the entertainment to be derived from these 
three volumes, they will be found to possess a large fund 
of information about mythical lore. The legends and 
fables are retold in modern English that both young and 
old readers can understand ang enjoy. The first volume 
relates the adventures of the ancient Greek and Roman 
gods and heroes. The second narrates the doughty ex- 
ploits of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. The third deals with the romance of the Middle 
Ages in Europe. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND METHODS OF 
STRUCTION. With Special Reference to Elementary 
Schools. By George Collar and Charles W. Crook. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 336 pp. Price, 

1.00. 

view of the fact that many teachers are extremists, 
devoting all their energy either to knowledge of the sub- 
ject taught or to the strict application of psychological 


principles, the authors here advocate the sensible com- 


mingling of these by emphasizing the relation of subject 
matter to mind. To develop and train the individual 
pupil’s mind, to adapt and impress truth until it is 
grasped, and to follow up its effects—these fall under the 
care of the ideal teacher. The why, when, and how 
of such instruction is embodied in this manual, as at- 
tractive as it is practical. While special reference is 
made to elementary schools, the systems presented may 
apply to all grades. The book represents the necessity 
of interdependence of home and school infiuence to ob- 
tain the best results from a pupil’s education. Discip- 
line and organization are fully treated. Here age found 
the general principles of instruction which best lead the 
pupil to investigate and record for himself, and to draw 
his own conclusions. Studies may be made interesting 
by means of the conversational methods in class work. 
The application of the best methods is then made to ail 
branches of the schco] turriculum, proving how they may 
be made alive with interest and almost self-instructing. 
Abbreviated methods for the solution of uifficult prob- 
lems’ are explained. 

The entire book sets forth ways and means for the 
teacher to secure attention, accuracy, rapid work, and 
thoroughness from her pupils. 


TWO AND ONE. By Charlotte M. Vaile. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cents. , 
A series of charming stories for children. They deal 


with birds, animals, giants, and other interesting things, 
the series closing with a beautiful Christmas legend. 
The stories were written for little friends of Miss Vaile, 
and her giving them to a larger audience will be appre- 
ciated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Victors."". By Robert Barr. Price. $1.50,——“ The Striking 
Hours.”” By Eden Phillpotts. Price, $1.50.—*“ Karadac, Count of 
Gersiy.” By K. and H, Prichard. Price, $1.50.—*‘ The Secret Or- 
ehard.”” By A. and E Castle. Price, $1.50. “The Making of a 
Marchioness.”” By F. H. Burnett. trice, $1.10. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

‘Her Gra e’s Secret.”’ By Violet Tweedale. Price, $1.00. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co, 

“The Stars in Song and Legend.” By J. G. 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Cn. 

“In the Days of William the Conqueror.” By Eva March Tappan. 
Price, $1.00, ——‘* With Washington in the West.’’ By Kdward Strate- 
meyer.—‘ Lucy in Fairyland.” By Sophie May. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: Lee & shepard. 

“The Lyric and Dramatic Poems of John Milton.” Edited by M. 
W.Sampson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. ' 

‘Musical Gems.’’——‘‘In the Misty Realm of Fable.” By E.R, 
Kleckner. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“Kim,” By Rudyard Kipling. Price, $1.50. New York: Double- 
day, Page, & Co. 

“A Primer of Political Economy.” By S. T. Wood.——‘' Tale of 
the Argonauts.’ Translated by Arthur 8. Way. Price, 50 cents. 
Prescott’s History of 1he Conquest of Mexico.’’—( Vols. 1., Il. 
and III.) Edited by John Foster Kirk.—‘“ Student’s History of 
Greek Philosophy.” By A. K. Rogers. Price, #2.00. ‘The Rational 
Speller.” By F. J. Diamond. Price, 24cents. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

‘“What a Young Wife Ought to Know.” By Dr. E. F. A. Drake, 
Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing Company 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debdilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’S ” on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 
October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 
October 23-25: New York Council of 
School Superintendents, Auburn. 
October 25: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 
October 25 Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Whitman. 
October 25: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont temple, 
Boston. 
October 24-26: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Burlington. 
October 25-26: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jackson. 
October 25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin. 
October 26: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 
October 31-November 2: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence. 
October 31-November 1-2: Southwestern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs. 
November 1: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. 
November 1: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Lawrence. 
November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cincinnati. 
November 15: New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Latin school, Boston. 
November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 
November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ As#ociation, Toledo. 
November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton. 
Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 
November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 
November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 
December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 
December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 
December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 
December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 
December 26-29: Southern Educational] 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 
December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 
Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 
Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

December 30-January 3: California Teachers 
Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 31l-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


DEXTER. The semi-annual meeting 
of the West Penobscot Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held October 11 and 12 at 
Exeter Mills. The program as arranged 
is as follows: Music; prayer; address of 
welcome; response, W. M. Oakman, 
Corinth; “Agriculture in Public School,” 
Mrs. Helen Felker, Stetson; ‘Duties of 
Parents,” W. J. Peabody, Exeter; “‘Teach- 
ing as a Profession,” F. E. Russell, 
Corinth; “The Use of English,” F. W. 
Halliday, Corinna; address, W. W. Stet- 
son; question box. Friday evening— 
Music; address, W. J. Thompson, South 
China; music; address, W. W. Stetson; 
music. Saturday forenoon—Reading, 
Blanche Tibbetts, Orono; address, W. J. 
‘\hompson, South China: “Local 
Geology,” W. B. Smith, Levant; paper, F. 
V. Landman, Pittsfield; “Advantages of a 
Knowledge of Latin,” Mrs. Pearl Clayton 
Swain, Corinna; paper. Della Bemis, 
Corinna; “Physical Culture,” Agnes Her- 
sey, Corinth; address, W. W. Stetson. 
Saturday afternoon—Address, Rev. A. D. 
Colson, Kenduskeag; “Language in Pri- 
mary Grades,” Alice Miller, Palmyra; 
paper, Dr. S. J. Redman, Exeter. 


CASTINE. At the Hancock County 
Teachers’ Association meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Superintendent B. W. Russell of Sullivan; 
vice-president, Superintendent O. A. Mor- 
ton of Bar Harbor; secretary, Annie F. 
Mullen of Ellsworth. Superintendent 
Owen L. Flye of Brooklin invited the as- 
sociation to meet in that town next year, 
and the invitation was accepted. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. President Arthur C. Boyden, 
vice-principal of the Bridgewater normal 
school, presided at a meeting of the 
Teachers’ Sehool of Science Association 
on September 28. The members of the 
organization nearly filled Huntington 
hall. Miss Sarah L. Arnold, a Boston 
supervisor, spoke on “Nature Study in the 
Schools,” and Professor William North 
Rice of Wesleyan University on “The 
Teaching of Science in the Public 
Schools.” The meeting was one of the 
largest and’ most enthusiastic in the his- 
tory of the association. 


LYNN. Charles E, Simpson, sub-mas- 
ter of the high school, has been elected to 
a similar position in the East Boston high 
school. 

SOMERVILLE. At the last meeting of 
the school board a new section in the 
rules was adopted, prohibiting the smok- 
ing of cigarettes and use of tobacco in 
any form in the school buildings or oy 
pupils on their way to and from school. 


Calistheni¢s 


Are a benefit to healthy women. But to 
women who are suffering from diseases 
mage to their sex they are an injury, 

en there is weak back or bearing- 
down pains, sideache or other indications 
of womanly weak- 
hess, exercise can 
only aggravate the 
condition. The 
womanly health must 
§ be first restored be- 
fore strength can be 
developed by exer- 
cise. 

Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
makes weak women 
strong and sick 
women well. It does 
this by healing the 
womanly diseases 
which undermine the 
general health. It 
stops the drains that 
weaken women, heals 
inflammation and ul- 
ceration and cures 
female weakness, 
® When I first com- 
menced using Doctor 
Pierce’s medicines,” 
writes Mrs. George A. 
Strong, of Gansevoort, 
Saratoga Co., N. Y., “I 
was suffering from fe- 
male weakness, a dis- 
agreeable drain, bearing- 
down pains, weak and 
tired feeling all the time. I dragged around in 
that way for two years, and I began taking your 
medicine. After taking first bottlesI began to 
feel better. I took four bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, two of ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ one vial of ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ also 
used one bottle of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 
Now I feel like a new person. I can’t thank 
you enough for your kind advice and the good 
your medicine has done me. | 

“I havea sister who is taking your medicine 
and it is helping her.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets promote 
regularity of the bowels, and assist the 
action of “Favorite Prescription.” No 
other laxative should be ysed with Dr. 


Pierce’s Medicines. 


’The section gives the district committees 


power to suspend a pupil for violating the 
rule.-——Charles F. Abbot of Gardner was 
elected sub-master of the Engilsh high 
school at $1,300 a year. 

DEDHAM. Herbert L. Rand, for sev- 
eral years principal of the Washington 
school, Melrose, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Ames school, at an 
increased salary, vice Frederick W. 
Swan, elected to the Boston public schools. 

SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent Bal- 
liet has issued the following circular con- 
cerning the evening school of trades: 
The evening classes in trades at the Me- 
chanie Arts high school will begin on Oc- 
tober 7, and will meet five evenings a 
week. Instruction will be given in 
machine shop practice and tool making, 
in joinery and pattern making, and in 
plumbing. In connection with these 
classes there will be formed classes in 
mathematics for mechanics, including the 
subjects of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry, provided a _ sufficient 
number of students will elect this course 
to justify the formation of these classes. 
Only such phases of these subjects will be 
taught as have a direct application to the 
mechanical trades. The course will, 
therefore, be in the highest sense prac- 
tical, and will be so arranged as to meet 
the special needs and wishes of the class, 
Much individual help will be given, and 
abundant opportunity will be afforded for 
private consultation of the teachers. 


THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Emil 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing | tained fine positions, 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Graduates of these 
departments have ob- 


Leibling System of Advanced 


Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Certificates of proficiency will be awarded 
to those who complete the course satis- 
factorily. Tuition to residents of Spring- 
field will be free. 

ANDOVER. Dr. °C. F. P. Bancroft, 
principal of Phillips Andover Academy, 
and one of the foremost educators of the 
country, died October 4 at his home on 
Chapel avenue. Cecil F. P. Bancroft was 
born in New Ipswich, N. H., November 
25, 1839. He attended the common 
schools in his native town, and then en- 
tered Ipswich Academy, from which he 
graduated in 1856. He entered Dartmouth 
College in the fall of the same year, and 
graduated in 1860. During four years he 
taught at Appleton Academy, Mt. Vernon, 
Vt. He then entered the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, graduating with the 
class of 1867. In that year he taught four 
months at Phillips Academy. He was 
ordained to the ministry February 1, 1867. 
He was chosen principal of the institu- 
tions on Lookout mountain, and remained 
there five years. In 1872 and 1873 he 
studied at the University of Halle, Ger- 
many. In 1873, while in Rome, he was 
chosen principal of Phillips Andover 
,Academy, and he had started upon his 
twenty-ninth year at the head of the 
school when death came. He was a trus- 
tee of Dartmouth College, and of the 
state institutions at Tewksbury and 
Bridgewater. Besides the degrees of B. 
A. and M. A., given by his alma mater, 
he had received the degrees of Ph.D. from 
the University of the State of New York, 
Litt.D. from Williams, and LL.D. from Yale, 

NORTON. There have been more ap- 
plications for admission to Wheaton 
Seminary than for many years past. The 
term opens with full numbers and a wait- 
ing list. In addition to Metcalf and 
Chapin halls, it has been necessary to call 
the cottage into requisition for dormitory 
purposes. Tine students come from six- 
teen different states. The school has re- 
cently come into possession of two large 
oil paintings, which have been exhibited 
in the Paris salon. They are the gift of 
Miss Eleanor Norcross, a former student 
at Wheaton. Mrs. Eliza B. Wheaton, who 
has done so much for the welfare of the 
school, and is widely known for her many 
charities, reached her ninety-second birth- 
day on September 27, and the event 
was appropriately noticed. Her many 
friends will be glad to know of her con- 
tinued good health. 

BOURNE. The following is the list of 

instructors who will teach in Bourne dur- 
ing the ensuing year: H. L. Whitman, 
principal of high school; Miss Sarah J. 
Scorms, assistant in high school; James 
Davis, Bourne grammar; Miss Clara E. 
Breitling, Bourne primary; Miss Lillian 
M. Tinkham, Bournedale; Miss Alice M. 
Morrison, Sagamore grammar; Miss Jean 
C. Cartwright, Sagamore primary; Miss 
Evelyn C..Perry, Buzzard’s Bay primary; 
Miss Laura A. D. Lord, Monument beach; 
Miss Sadie K. Chipman, Cataumet; Miss 
Marie H. Owens, Head of the Bay. 
_ SANDWICH. The following is the list 
of instructors who will teach in Sandwich 
during the ensuing year: G. H. D. 
L’Amoureux, principal of high school; 
Miss H. W. Foster, assistant in high 
school; John H. Harvey, upper grammar; 
Miss Helena J. Grady, lower grammar; 
Miss Lillian E. Haines, wpper primary; 
Miss Martha Newcomb, lower primary; 
Miss Bertha M. Bowker, East Sandwich; 
Miss Mary Howland, Spring Hill; Miss 
Theresa Shevlin, Forestdale; Miss Louise 
M. Logan, South Sandwich, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PAWTUCKET. Walter F. Burk, four 
years at Leominster, Mass., has been 
elected sub-master in the high school to 
teach the sciences. 


SAFETY FILLED INK BOTTLES. 


The Safety Bottle and Ink Company of 
Jersey City, N. J., makers of Paul’s Choice 
Inks, have just cause for congratulation 


on the success with which their inks and 
safety-filled bottles are meeting. The re- 
newal of their targe United States gov- 
ernment orders each year seems to indi- 
cate a special attractiveness either in 
quality, price, or manner of putting up. 
This year they are pushing a new Safety 
Filled school desk bottle. The bottle is 
shaped to fit the usual opening in a school 
desk, but has the safety and absolutely 
non-spillable, no matter of how mischiev- 
ous and “investigating turn of mind” the 
pupils may be. It would be possible to 
take the bottle from the desk and play 
catch with it without spilling a drop—yet 
it is always ready for use. Ags Mr. 
Gillespie, the manager of the factory and 
sales department at Jersey City, is mak- 
ing a special bid for school contracts this 
fall, it will pay those interested to consult 
him before placing fall orders. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

AUBURN. The _ nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Council of School Superin- 
tendents of the state of New York will be 
held at Auburn October 23, 24, and 26. 
First session 3.30 p. m. at the court 
house. The headquarters will be the Os- 
porn house. 

FREDONIA. The fall term of the state 
normal school opened with an attendance 
only slightly below the average of recent 

ars in number, ahd decidedly strong in 
character. An unusually large percentage 
of the new students are high school 
graduates. The normal and academic de- 

ments are comfortably and conven- 
jently housed in the village hall, while 
awaiting the completion of the new school 
puilding, which is in course of construc- 
tion, and gives promise of being a model 
structure in every respect. The founda- 
tion is nearly completed, and the cere- 
mony of laying the corner-stone will take 
place October 4. The only change in the 
faculty is that Mrs. Carrie Livermore 
Record takes the place of Miss Florence 
Woodward (now Mrs. Butler) as critic 
and teacher of primary methods. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB 
LECTURES. 


TRIUMPHS AND FAILURES OF POPU- 

LAR EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

November 9, Dr. Charles W. Eliot: Gen- 
eral introduction and survey. 

November 16, Dr. William DeWitt Hyde: 
“The Public School System.’’ 

November 23, Dr. George Harris: ‘‘Sup- 
plementary Educational Agencies.’’ 
December 7, Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett: 
“The Place of Industrial and Technical 
Training in Popular Education.”’ 

December 14, Dr. Ira Remsen: The 
Place and Function of Science in Popular 
Education.” 

December 21 Dr. G. Stanley Hall: 
“Comparison of American and foreign 
Systems of Popular Education.” 

Ten lectures on ‘‘Moral Leaders,” by 
Professor Edward Howard Griggs. 

January 11, “The Function of the Moral 
Leader’; January 18, ‘Socrates’; Janu- 
ary 25, “Marcus Aurelius’; February 1, 
“St. Francis’; February 8, “Savonarola’’; 
kebruary 15, “Erasmus and Luther’; 
February 22, ‘Bruno’; March 1, ‘Victor 
Hugo’; March 8, “Carlyle’; March 15, 
‘‘Emerson.” 

The lectures will be given at Tremont 
temple, Boston, Saturday mornings at 
eleven o’clock, except during the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holidays. Season 
tickets, covering both courses, will be $3 
each; a limited number of seats will be 
reserved at $1 extra ($4 each). Single ad- 
mission will be fifty cents. Tickets will 
be placed on sale at Tremont temple on 
Saturday morning, October 26, or may be 
obtained by mail by addressing Mrs. 
Charlotte Barrell Ware, 2 Ashburton 
place, Boston. 


THE LATE DR. BANCROFT. 

Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, for twenty-eight 
years principal of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, died at Andover of diabetes at An- 
dover on October 4. He was born at New 
Ipswich, N. H., November 25, 1839, and 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1860. He 
taught at Appleton Academy, Mt. Vernon, 
Vt., at academy on Lookout mountain, 
66-'71, studied at Halle ’72-’73, was chosen 
principal of Phillips Andover in 1873, and 
had entered upon his twenty-ninth year 
when he died. He had the degrees of 
Ph.D. from University of New York, 
Litt.D., Williams, and LL.D., Yale. He 
had nearly 5,000 students under him 
while at Andover, and he knew practic- 
ally every one of them wherever he met 
them, and always knew what they were 
doing and how they were succeeding. He 
was one of the great academy principals 
of the last quarter of a century. 


INVESTMENT FOR TRAVEL. 


For thirty days the offer is made to 
teachers of one share of stock at $50 
(par value, $100) in a tourist company 
of established reputation, with the 
agreement that fifty dollars will be de- 
ducted from the cost of any one trip 
through Europe with said company 
that a teacher may wish to take at any 
time during the next five years. 


Apply at once to ; 
Mrs. M. D. FRAzAR, 
72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


At the last meeting of the Brooklyn 
board John H. Walsh was unanimously 
elected horough superintendent of schools, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the decease 
of E. G. Ward. Mr. Walsh is elected for 
the unexpired term (until February 1, 
1904), and the salary is $6,000 per annum. 

Mr. Walsh was born in Brooklyn May 
17, 1853. He was graduated from George- 
town College in 1873, and then taught for 
a number of years in Loyola College, Bal- 
timore, St. Francis College, and George- 
town. He was graduated from Columbia 
law school in 1880, and began to teach in 
Brooklyn in the same year. In 1885 he 
was made principal of grammar school 
No. 27, and was promoted to be associate 
superintendent in 1889. He is the author 
of a series of mathematical text-books. 

At the same meeting the board adopted 
resolutions permitting principals to have 
one or more teachers act as clerical assist- 
ants, as has been done in Manhattan for 
many years past. This action is the re- 
sult of a request on the part of Frank B. 
Stevens, president of the Brooklyn Prin- 
cipals’ Association, who showed that prin- 
cipals must make out 157 reports each 
each, leaving very little, if any, time for 
other duties. 

The regular meeting of the Manhattan- 
Bronx board was a very important one. 
Five schools were without principals, and 
the recommendations of the board of 
superintendents as to appointments and 
transfers in connection therewith came up 
for consideration. The following trans- 
fers and appointments were made:— 

Principals transferred: William J. 
O'Shea, public school 75 to public school 
171; Albert Shiels, public school 125 to 
public school 40; William P. McCarthy, 
public school 101 to public school 63; 
Katherine Bevier, public school 12 to pub- 
lic school 14; Olivia J. Hall, public school 
14 to public school 157; Ella Conway, 
public school 44 (female) to public school 
120; Ellen C. Gilbert, public school 120 
to pwhblic school 178. 

Principals appointed from the eligible 
list: Elizabeth J. Hofer to public school 
174; Thomas J. Boyle to public school 75; 
Morgan J. Washburn to public school 101; 
Henry E. Jenkins to public school 175; 
and Ellen Murray to public school 12. 

Miss Hofer is a graduate of the Normal 
College, Messrs. Boyle and Jenkins of the 
College of the City of New York, Mr. 
Washburn of a state normal school, and 
Miss Murray of the Academy of Mount St. 
Vincent. The appointees have had from 
ten to twenty-five years’ experience in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
with highly creditable records. “ 

Superintendent Jasper’s report as to the 
attendance of pupils and teachers for the 
first three weeks of the term is of inter- 
est as showing the needs of the schools. 
It is heartily commended to the board of 
estimate and apportionment for their 1n- 
dividual and collective enlightenment:—- 
Attendance of pupils on June 28...223,853 
Attendance of pupils September 27.246,980 
Average attendance for three weeks 


ending September 27........... 239,226 
Number of classes September 27:— 
Register of pupils at close of school 
September 27 265,947 


Number of regular teachers, includ- 

ing principals, present Septem- 

Number of children on waiting list 

at close of school September 27. 3,729 
Number of children in part-time 


classes September 27.......++-+ 19,305 
Number, of vacant sittings at close ; 
of school September 27........ 23,044 


The board decided to open six new piay 
centres, three for boys and three for girls. 
They will be at public school 23, Muiberry 
and Bayard streets, public school 94, Am- 
sterdam avenue and Sixty-eighth street, 
and public school 103, 119th street and 
Madison avenue, for boys; and at public 
school 109, Ninety-ninth street and Second 
avenue, public school 168, 104th street and 


NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
| 25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 
PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D., United States Ry 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The /nternational was first issued in18go, succeeding the** Unabridged.” The 


WEBSTER'S 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, ete. 
First class in quality, second class in size.””— Murray BUTLER. 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. stan ae 


New Edition of the International was issued in October, 1900. Get the latest and best. 
| G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Springfi 


ld, Mass. 


Second avenue, and at Fifty-ninth street 
and Columbus avenue, for girls. The last- 
named place will be in connection with 
the Paulist Fathers’ social settlement. 

President Edward A. Page of the New 
York Society of Pedagogy announces a 
course of lectures on “Practical Methods 
of Blackboard Illustrating,” by Miss Grace 
Gibson. Other subjects will follow soon, 

Associate Superintendent E. D. Shimer 
will speak before the Society for the Study 
of Practical Schoolroom Problems on 
“Class and Literary Work” on October 13. 

The Primary Teachers’ Association has 
elected the following officers: President, 
Marguerite A. Elger; corresponding sec- 
retary, Margaret G. Dugan; treasurer, 
Anna M. McGean. 

The first regular monthly meeting of the 
Male Teachers’ Association was held on 
October 4, the subject for discussion being 
“The Teachers’ Advisory Council; or, 
What the Teacher Knows about Teaching.” 

Dr. Groehl, the recently-appointed com- 
missioner, who represents the lower East 
Side, has this to say of the conditions in 
his district: — 

“This district is certainly the most over- 
crowded one in the city. The number of 
children refused admission to schools is 
unusually large. In public school 88 there 
are more than 500 on the waiting list, and 
that number does not represent the total 
of children out of school. Many that 
would have applied have not done so, 
realizing the utter uselessness of making 
application. The numbers on the waiting 
list could be increased, I should judge, by 
fully one-half if all out of school were re- 
corded. 

“The people feel the conditions very 
keenly; they are constantly coming to me 
and complaining. The principals and 
myself are besieged daily by anxious 
mothers clamoring for places for their 
children. Some of these children are as 
old as eight or nine years. In such cases, 
I send a note to the principal requesting 
that room should be made for the older 
children, even at the expense of sending 
away a younger pupil already admitted. 
If it would do any good, I could write a 
thousand notes a day for all the children 
that come complaining to me. But what 
ean I do? 

“The principals have simply exhausted 
their resources; the schoolrooms are filled 
to the very limit allowed by law. In some 
of the larger rooms there are as many as 
sixty in one class. The children have 
been transferred and packed away, until 
now there is absolutely no room for more. 
And the principals get the blame; it is 


We have ’em all. 
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against them that the people are com- 
plaining. 

“The primary departments are largely 
composed of part-time classes. That is 
a great evil, but it is far better than hay- 
ing children go without instruction at all. 

“Some time ago, when we asked for. 
more schools, we were told that the tear- 
ing down of tenements for the new East 
river bridge would relieve neighboring 
schools. But that hasn’t affected us in 
the least. On the neighboring property 
big double-deckers have been put up, in- 
stead of schools. 

“Superintendent Jasper’s idea of rent- 
ing stores is a good one, but, then, the 
building laws will not al‘ow it, because the 
buildings are not fireproof. We can do 
nothing without more money. It is not 
the fault of the board of education. They 
are as fine a lot of men as are in any 
board in the city. It is the fault of the 
board of estimate. The board of education 
can’t do anything without money. They 
don’t trust this board enough. It should 
be allowed more power. The board of 
education asked for more money, and thé 
board of estimate cut down the appro-~ 
priation. That is the only relief—more 
schools.” 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


No Limit To THE VaRiETY OF ATTRACTIONS 
OrreRED YEAR. 


There is no limit to the variety of at- 
tractions offered at the Boston food fair, 
which opened at the Mechanics’ building, 
Boston, October 7. One of the many in- 
teresting féatures of the fair is a magnifi- 
cently illustrated production of ‘‘Ben Hur.” 

The number of free samples to be given 
away at the Boston food fair this fall ex- 
ceeds that of any former food fair, includ- 
ing, as it does, articles of almost every 
kind of food. The decorations have cost 
thousands of dollars, and are of the most 
elaborate character. 

There are to be concerts every afternoon 
and evening throughout the whole four 
weeks of the fair, and everybody will 
want to hear the celebrated Royal Marine 
band of Italy, and Signor Giannini, the 
great tenor soloist, who is one of the most 
celebrated tenor singers in the world. 

Ladies will be interested in the domes- 
tie science department, in which Miss 
Nellie Dot Ranche gives daily instructions 
in practical cooking. 

There are to be special excursions from 
all parts of New England. 

The price of admission to the Boston 
food fair is only twenty-five cents. 


POPULAR EXCURSIONS TO THE 
PROVINCES. 

The Plant line autumn excursions con- 
tinue very popular, due, no doubt, to the 
beautiful weather which we are now hav- 
ing. It is a great trip, especially at this 
time of year. While the sea air is cool 
and bracing, it is not cold enough to be 
disagreeable. Judging from inquiries, 
many native Britishers are planning to go 
in October, to be in Halifax when the 
Duke and Duchess of York are there. 
Halifax will probably have the most in- 
teresting ceremonies of any of the provin- 
cial cities the duke visits on account of its 


military prestige. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JoURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The number of new students enrolled at 
Vassar is 314. 


The registration to date in the fresh- 
man class at Brown is 196. When the 
graduate students have all béen regis- 
tered, the total number in the university 
will reach about 900, as against 872 last 
year. The Women’s College freshmen 
number 45 more than ever before, and 
the total registration of women is 175, 
against 154 last year. 


The dedication of the new Severance 
chemical laboratory at Oberlin College oc- 
curred September 26. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by President Ira 
Remsen of Johns Hopkins University. 
Louis H. Severance of New York, the 
giver of the building, was present and 
spoke. In the evening a reception was 
held in honor of President Remsen and 
Mr. Severance. 


Dr. Julius D. Dreher, president of Roa- 
noke College at Salem, Va., who has many 
warm friends in New England, has just 
been voted four months’ leave of absence 
by his trustees for a European trip. He 


‘will leave New York about the middle of 


October, and will first visit his brother, 
William C. Dreher, who is the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the London Economist and 
the Associated Press. Mr. Dreher has 
been president of Roanoke for twenty- 
three years, and connected with the in- 
stitution for more than thirty years. 
This wil! be his first long vacation. 


Johns Hopkins University opened Octo- 
ber 1 for its twenty-fifth academic year. 
Dr. Ira Remsen, formerly director of the 


chemistry department, who was elected 
president last spring, to succeed Dr. 
Daniel CC. Gilman, began his new 
duties. Dr. Remsen will be inaugurated 
president on the twenty-sixth commemo- 
ration of the founding of the university, 
February 22, 1902. 

Under the will of Miss Susan Richard- 
son of Milton, Mass., who died June 30, 
Radcliffe College will eventually fall heir 
to an estate valued at nearly $200,000. 

The place made vacant by Professor 
Harry Deforest Smith of Bowdoin College 
accepting a call to Amherst last spring 
will be filled by Algernon S. Dyer, sub- 
master at the Quincy (Mass.) high school. 
He will teach English and classics. 

Owing to the illness of Dean Francis 
Wayland of the Yale law school, which 
will prevent his conducting any of his 
usual duties in connection with the school 
this fall, it has been decided to appoint a 
new registrar. Charles T. Lark, a gradu- 
ate of the class of 99, has been appointed 
to the position. 

The graduate school at Yale last year 
had a total registration of 304, although 
on October 3 only 117 had registered. 
This year there has been to date a total 
registration of 147 

The Merrick lectures on “Practical and 
Experimental Religion” at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O., will be de- 
livered this year October 17-24 by Rev. 
Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate. Dr. Buckley delivers 
these lectures in response to an invitation 
from Dr. Merrick several years ago. 

Professor Dewar of the University of 
Cambridge has been appointed president 
of the meeting of the British Association 
at Belfast next year, and among those 
elected vice-presidents are the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, the Marquis of London- 
derry, K. G., the Earl of Rosse, and Pro- 
fessor Ray Lankester. 

The registrar of Princeton University 


Your Attention should be and is 
called to the 


Condition of the Text- Books. 


Are they covered with a Holden Book Cover, 
and when damage occurs to the inside, do ) ou apply 


our Self- Binders and Transparent Paper in- 
stantly, to prevent their further destruction ? 


A Holden Cover — made to last a full school year—- simple to 
adjust — chemically treated — germ-proof — water- 
proof — durable and effective, will increase the Life 
of the books 40 per cent. to 60 per cent., and 
at the same time REDUCE the ANNUAL OUTLAY 


for NEW BOOKS. 

A Holden Self - Binder — repairs a broken binding — 
fastens in a loosened leaf — strengthens weak- 
ened bindings. 

Holden’s Transparent Paper — mends torn leaves 
without destroying the legibility of the printing. 


The above articles comprise the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 
In Use in Over 1300 School Boards. 


ASTHMA CURE FREE 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
Cure in All Cases. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


There is nothing like ASTHMALENE 
It brings instant relief, even in the 
Worst cases. It cures when all else 


YEARS fails. 


The Rev. C. F. Wetts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
‘* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for 
the good derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for ten years. I 
despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertise- 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and tormenting 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 
astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send me 
a full-size bottle.” 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 
Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 
Dr. Tarr Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 

Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene is an excellent 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles which combine with 
Rage Asthma. Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 
After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor 


phine, chloroform, or ether. Very truly yours, 
REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER. 


Avon Sprinos, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 


RELIEF. 


Dr. Tort Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., 


Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a s+nse of duty, having tested the wonderful 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. My wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 
A thma for the past twelve years. Having exhaveted my own skill. as well as many others’, I 
chanced ts see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. JI -at once obtained 
a bottle of Asthmalene. My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. I very 
soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 


she is entirely free from all symptoms. I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 
to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M.D. 


Dr. Tarr Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 2 Feb. 5, 1901. 

Gentlemen: I was troubled w th Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous remedies, 
but they have all failed. 1 ran across your advertisement, and started with atrial bottle. I 
foun! relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and 1 am ever grateful. 
I have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. I am now in the best 
of hevlth, and am doing business every day. This testimony you can make such use of as you 
see fit S. RAPHA EL, 


Home address, 235 Rivington street. 67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 
Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO., 79 East 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


180th St., N. Y. City. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SAMPLES FREE. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


has just completed a registration of the 
number of students entering the aca- 
demic and scientific departments. The 
class of 1905 numbers 380, 202 having 
chosen the academic course, 143 the scien- 
tific, 24 the civil engineering, and four 
special courses. Last year the freshman 
class outnumbered its predecessors, but 
consisted of only 350 members. 

These freshmen come from 187 prepara- 
tory schools. Lawrenceville Academy, six 
miles from Princeton, as usual, heads the 
list with 47 entries. Some other schools 
are represented as follows: Princeton 
preparatory school, 14; St. Paul’s school, 
Concord and Newark Academy, 13; Shady 
Side Academy, 10; Mercersburg Academy 
and William Penn Charter, 7; Hill 
school, Phillips Andover, Montclear Mili- 
tary Academy, and Riverview Academy, 5. 


The trustees of Washington and Lee 
University have elected Dr. George H. 
Denny, now acting president and profes- 
sor of Latin, president of the university, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Hon. William L. Wilson last October. 
Dr. Denny is not yet thirty-one years of 
age, and is a native of Virginia. 


The total recent gifts of L. H. Sever- 
ance of New York to Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O., amount to $100,000, of which 
$60,000 was for the chemical laboratory, 
which contains twenty-seven different de- 
partments, and $40,000 for the endowment 
of the chair of chemistry, so ably filled 
by Professor F. F. Jewett. Of the $300,- 
000 to be raised to meet the conditions cof 
John D. Rockefeller’s offer of $200,000, 
$190,000 has been raised, leaving a balance 
of $110,000 to be raised by January 1, 1902. 


The 100th year of Bowdoin College 
began September 26. The attendance at 
chapel was one of the largest, if not the 
largest, in the history of the college. 

President Hyde announced that John P. 
Webber of Brookline, Mass., has estab- 
lished a scholarship of $2,500 in memory 
of his son, a former member of the class 
of 1893. He also announced that a spe- 
cial prize of $50 had been offered in his- 
tory by an anonymous giver. 


The resources now available at the In- 
stitute of Technology under the Austin 
fund will make the work of the faculty 
committee on advanced degrees and fel- 
lowships continually more important and 
comprehensve. This year traveling fel- 
lowships have been awarded to John W. 
Brown, James H. Walton, assistants in 
chemistry, and Maurice De K. Thompson, 
instructor in physics. Messrs. Brown and 
Walton will study at the University of 
Leipzig. The fellowships now held by 
Messrs. Blanchard, Chapin, and Sherrill 
are continued this year, 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The October Atlantic opens with Pro- 
fessor W. A. Dunning’s “The Undoing of 
Reconstruction,” prefaced by a _ brilliant 
editorial upon the series which this paper 
concludes. Professor Bernadotte Perrin 
discusses the status of Yale, its rise and 
hopes for the future, apropos of the ap- 
proaching fourth Yale jubilee. Dean 
Briggs of Harvard writes brilliantly, as 
always, upon “College Honor,” and Ver- 
non Lee furnishes entertaining 
“English Writer’s Notes on England.” 
R. R. Bowker shows how “The Piracy of 
a Franchise Corporation’ may be con- 
summated in New York; a Pennsyivanian 
treats of “The Ills of Pennsylvania” and 
the moral decadence of the whole state; 
Henry A. Clapp’s “Reminiscences” treat 
of the stage period of Booth, Fechter, 
Sothern, etc.; entertaining stories and 
sketches are furnished by Louise L. Sib- 
ley, W. A. Beers, and others; Miss John- 
ston’s “Audrey’’ increases interest; 
Clinton Scollard, F. S. Palmer, and others 
furnish poems; and the Contributors’ 
Club is bright and entertaining as ever. 


—An article of unusual value on the 
measures which may be taken against 
anarchists and their attempts on the life 
of the president of the United States 
opens the North American Review for Oc- 
tober, under the title of “Congress and 
Anarchy:A Suggestion.” The author is 
Samuel C. T. Dodd, who is general so- 
licitor of the Standard Oil Company, and 
has for twenty years in that capacity 
made a study of the different state laws 
of this country. His judgment is that it 
is practically impossible either to secure 
uniformity of action from all the states 
of the union, or to procure an amendment 
to the constitution to bring about this 
legislation. There is probably no higher 
living authority on such subjects, and his 
conclusion therefore is of great impor- 
tance at the present moment. In the 
briefest and most concise form he states 
his conclusions, and, in all probability, 
the article will have a very practical in- 
fluence upon whatever legislation will 
take place. 


—Aside from being a publishers’ an- 
nouncement number, and containing co- 
pious lists of forthcoming books, the Oc- 
tober Critic maintains its interest in the 
purely aesthetic side of letters and art. 
From a pictorial standpoint, Tighe Hop- 
kins’ paper on “The Tauchnitz Edition’”’ 
is easily the feature of the current num- 
ber. Illustrated by portraits of Baron 
Tauchnitz, Sr., and Baron Tauchnitz, Jr., 
with views of their residences and of the 
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EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. : 


Title, Author. Publisher Price ; 
Kipling Doubleday, Page, & Co., N.Y. $1.50 Steelton, P. wll AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
stars in Song an Patter Ginn & Co., Boston. 55 Unitedi States ye W. G. Weigh, principal of the west side school, resigned to go into the 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. —— the pefecipel: 8 has seven or eight teachers, and the difficult cases of discipline fall to 
in the Misty Realm of Fable......................... Kleckner ‘“ ar “ “6 tape plinarian, Salary about $10 a me me * usually considered the hardest to control, and requires a good disci- 
primer Of Political Economy...) Wood ‘The Macmillan Company, N.Y. — All applications should be tol MeGit want an experienced man and he should be a normal graduate. 
‘Tale of the Way (Tr.) 50 Telegram.—Make immediate personal at V. Emerson, teacher in high school, Sept. 16, 1901. 
prescott’s Conquest of Kirk(fd.) — /. Odell, Baldwinsville, N. is. principal weet side school, Bteciton, Pa., seventy dollars; 
student 2.98 Sept. 1s. totance Telephone.—The place is just what | want, and I will go if the superintendent desires.— Mr. ( dell, 
Inthe Davs of William the Conqueror.............. Tappan Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.00 tangy tikes jet To west side school, normal graduate, Sng 
with Washington in the Stratemeyer * elegram.—If your man is ualited for ward Gt 
in Fairyland. May “ 15 MMe Cianes, Sept. ly. 4 or ward principalship, tell him to apply in person at once.—From Sup’t. 
and Dramatic Poems of Milton........... Si: —- arrived here Fri 
Te Tweedale George W. Jacobs Piiila, | favors.—Mr. Odell Sept. ne Position, and have begun my duties, Thank you for this and all 
The Co., L BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 
xaradac, Count Of Prichard “ 1.50 
The Making of a Marchioness........................ Burnett “ 1.10 Wishing Teach tage 
Rab and Balliet (Ed.) D. C, Heath & Co., Boston, 10 TEACHE RS’ of to. consult the 
Child Life in Japan and Japanese Child Stories.... Griffis(Ed.) 10 = 
Irving’s Dolph Browne \Ed.) % Established 17 years co OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
pliant Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
— OCCUR during the fall and winter 


FISHER 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 


$44 


EACHERS'’ 
AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. é Reliable. 


months and must be filled promptly. 
September and October are espec ally 


Unexpected Vacancies 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand Add 
th ress C. J. ALBERT, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO... 


introduces to Colleges 


The Central Teachers’ Agency 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. We have no * pets.” 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candidate’s claim, Write us, 


and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 
ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS. 


MERICAN we TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, T 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Gall on or —- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings Address, with stamp, for full particulars, * 
tor first-class teachers, A. R. KENT, Manager. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. ; 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. 8. PRICE, MANAGER, | _ { 86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. Offices: { 9o2 Main SL. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, &. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


plant, and enlivened by much literary and 
biographical material apropos the German 
publishers and the English and American 
authors with whom they have had deal- 
ings, the article is in every respect note- 
worthy. Both practical and theoretical 
is Gerald Stanley Lee’s third paper on 
“Literary Drill in College.” Mr. Lee is 
an independent thinker, and his views, 
while radical, are full of inspiration, and 
should be of help to those who have in 
their keeping the intellectual future of the 
collegian of either sex. There are other 
briefer papers on topics literary or 
aesthetic, together with a “Lounger” as 
full of varied interest as is customary. 


—The complete novel in Lippincott’s 
for October is called “The Anvil,” and is 
by R. V. Risley. It is one of those good, 


old-fashioned continental romances which 
should never have gone out of style. 
Austin Dobson contributes one of his 
charming eighteenth-century papers. It 
is called “Titled Authors of the Eigh- 
teenth Century.” Louis Zangwill gives a 
tale of plain English life, called ‘‘The 
Friendship,” It is odd and pathetic, and 
pictures manners and emotons new to us 
in America. The issue contains poetry 
by Felix N. Gerson, who wrote the sonnet 
to Queen Victoria, republished with edi- 
torial comment in the London: Times, 
Clinton Scollard, Clarence Urmy, Guy W. 
Green, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Charles 
Hanson Towne, and Frances du Bignon. 


—In the current number of the Critic 
Gerald Stanley Lee will continue his 
papers on “Literary Drill in College,” 
this, the third article, being devoted to 
“Entrance Examinations in Joy.” Mr. 
Lee’s vigorous and independent thinking 
and vivid style find admirable scope in 
this particular field of expression. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s for October; terms, $2.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Compan). 

The Forum for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Review of Reviews for October; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. 

North Am rican Review for October; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York. 

The Chautauquan for October; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Cleveland, O. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Educatior. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The firm of Ginn & Co., publishers 
(Boston), is soon to remove its nome 
office from the old brick row overlooking 
the Granary burying ground to much 
larger and more suitable quarters on Bea- 
con street. The new building, recently 
purchased, is the Gardner Brewer estate 
at No. 29 Beacon street, opposite the Kos- 
ton common, and two doors west of the 
state house, This property is, in a sense, 
one of the historic buildings of Boston, 
since it stands on the location formerly 
occupied by the home of the great Revo- 
lutionary leader, John Hancock. The 
building is a large brown stone dwelling 
house, but is so constructed as to adapt 
itself readily to business purposes. The 
rooms are being remodeled throughout, 
and elevators, electric lights, and other 
improvements will make the new office as 
convenient as‘the site of the building is 
attractive. The change will be made 
sometime in December. 


Teachers generally will be interested in 
the information that the New York Zoo- 
logical Society has recently reprinted W. 
T. Hornaday’s “Report on the Destruc- 
tion of Our Birds and Mammals,” and 
copies may be obtained by torwarding a 
two-cent stamp for each copy desired to 
the director of the Zoological park, 183rd 
street and Southern boulevard, New york 
City. The second edition of this very 
useful document was devoted almost en- 
tirely to the use of teachers, py whom the 
supply was exhausted some months ago. 


VARIETIES. 
IN THE SMOKING CAR. 

“Here’s a good one,” said the man from 

Denver. ‘‘What’s the difference between 
a pen and a pencil? Give it up? A pen 
has to be driven, but a pencil has to be 
lead. See?” 
“The automatic bell buoy beats ‘em 
both,” murmured a quiet little chap who 
had got on at Clevéland. “It rights 
itself.’—Philadelphia Press. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


cents 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in i : 

sitions all over the United States. Svecixl advantages Courtecus Deabemene 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 7 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 28 


ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 
120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Eat. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y. | Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


, THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MERRILL, } Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


0. B. BRUCE, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘tssaate 


CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulev’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 CenturyBldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bidg. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton Pl. 
NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N, Y. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FIcKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency new york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public ana private 
schools, and faiilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Ta EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 


MANHATTAN BLpaG. 


Drs Motnzs, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


Pemberton B 
AKRON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. ~ 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


w AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
W please mention “Journal of Education,” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E, 9th St., New York, 
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SCHOOL MUSIC 


For Regular and S$ upplementary Use 


Sunshine Melodies 
Music by Prof. Naruay L. Giover, 
Superintendent of Music, Public 
Schools, Akron, O., words by Mrs. M. 
A. Harris. 72 pp., 26 cents. 


A Recreation Song Book for Primary Schools 
full of gayety and pretty 
‘ancies. 


Child Life in Song 
Composed, selected, and arranged by 
Joun W. Turrs. 70 pp., 60 cents. 


Fifty-four beautiful songs, with scetmpant- 
ments. For home, kindergarten, and school. 


-|The School Hymnary 
Compiled and arranged by Josern A. 
Graves, Ph. D., late principal, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 176 pp., 48 cents. 
Hymns are unsectarian, of a high standard of 
—* well within the musical ability of 
ren. 


The Students’ Hymnal 
Edited by Tuomas J. Morean, D. D., 
LL. D., and Epwarp K. Grezen, A. M. 
144 pp., 60 cents. 
Hymns of Praise with Selections from Scrip- 
ture for Reading and Chanting. 


The Praise Hymnary 
Compiled and arranged by Tuomas J. 
Morean, Witiiam A. May, and PuamsBe 
N. Haynes. 192 pp., 60 cents. 
For schools, colleges, and Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Associations, an inexpensive yet choice 
selection of sacred songs. 


The Beacon Series of Vocal 
Selections 


4 series of sheet music of nigh quality, includ- 
ing many selections from the great masters. Yor 
s and prices send for musical price list. 


The Beacon Song Collection 
Compiled and arranged by Hersert 
Griccs. Number One, 256 pp., 72 
cents; Number Two, 254 pp., 72 cents. 

Choice compilations, each containing more 
than 120 songs and choruses, sacred and patri- 


otic, for use in high schools, colleges, and choral 
societies; volumes do not duplicate each other. 


Songs of the Nation 
Compiled and edited by Col. CuarLes 
W. Jounson. 160 pp., 60 cents. 


The patriotic songs most in demand, songs for 
anniversaries and occasions, American folk 
sopgs, a group of old religious favorites, the 
best college songs, etc. 


Polyhymnia (For male voices) 
Compiled and arranged by Joun W. 
Torts. 248 pp., $1.12. 


A collection of quartettes and choruses, from 
famous composers. For boys’ schools, male 
quartettes, and glee clubs. 


The Song Chaplet ( For female voices) 
Compiled and arranged by J. Harry 
Deems, Supervisor of Music, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 222 pp., $1.00. 

Part songs and choruses, sacred and secular, 


for girls’ schools (bigher grade), seminaries, 
eollezes, choral societies, and quartettes. 


The Quincy Chorus Collection 
Edited by L. T. Wanpe, late director of 
Music, Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

Selections from great Masses, Oratorios,and Op- 
eras, edited for advanced school choruses, and 
suited to the vocal capacities of young singers. 

For titles and prices send for musical price list. 


Supplementary Selections 


For THe NorRMAL Mosic Course: Choice vocal 
music in sheet form forschooland classuse. For 
titles and prices send for musical price list. 

THE SILVER SONG SERIES. These books, 
issued in pamphiet form, supply in each number 
that material most helpful and most interesting 
in the designated grades. Send for list. 


Correspondence regarding any of our Supplementary Music, 
as well as our Standard Music Series, cordially invited..... 


SILVER, BURDETT & COrPPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Avenue CHICAGO 


A Good Book Meets 


Quick Appreciation. 


The Quincy 


Word List. 


By FRANK E. PARLIN, Superintendent, QUINCY, MASS. 


VER 6,000 of the commonest words, very carefully graded, for eight 
grades, and arranged alphabetically and in groups for convenience 


and systematic work. 
First Edition, 


10,000 — May, 


1901, 


Second Edition, 50,000 — August, 1901. 


August 19th unanimously adopted for exclusive introduction by Board 


of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


First order, Cleveland, 30,000. 


Many other important adoptions in all sections, being quickly recognized 


as a unique and very valuable speller. 


By mail, prepaid, 24 cents. 
exchange prices. 


Very liberal net, introduction, and 


Carroll’s Geographical Series. 


Around the World, Boox III. (i 
press). More attractive even than the 
other two thoroughly successful 
books. 


New Century Rea 


Book III., ( press ). 
trations. 


Atwood’s Algebra Series. 


Higher Algebra (ow ready) com- 
pletes the subject from Simultaneous 
Quadratic Equations; also Standard, 
Grammar School, and Exercises. 
Best modern treatment. 


ders — Thompson’s. 


Highly classical in character, with unique artistic illus- 
Same high Standard as For Childhood Days, Boox I.; 


Fairy Tale and Fable, Boox II. 


Get Catalogue for 


other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


95 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


8 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON. 


Prang’s Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box. Supe- 
rior in every way to the old-style crayons. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


(Picturesque Geographical Readers 


By CHARLES F. KING 


BOOK FIRST -— Home and School The; BOOK FOURTH — Land We Live In. Part 
Type-Forms in Geography. Contains 240 Second. Along the Atlantic Coast, Flor- 
pages, and over 125 practical illustrations. ida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Furnaces, Oil 
Price, 50 cents, net. Fields, Chicago, ete. 235 pages, 150 illus- 

BOOK SECOND — This Continent of Ours.) Price: 96 cents, net. 

North America, except United States.| BOOK FIFTH — Land We Live In. Part 

Contains 320 pages, fully illustrated. Third. The Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 

Price, 72 vents, net. cific Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustrations. 
Price, 56 cents, net. 


BOOK TH'!RD — Land We Live In. Part 
First. Revised and Enlarged Edition.| BOOK SIXTH — Northern Europe. Cross- 
Through New England Millis. Among the ing the Atlantic. Through the British Isles, 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and kKussia. 
350 pages. More than 200 illustrations. 
Price, 60 cents, net. 


Green Mountains. In New York, Phila-_ 
delphia, Washington, ete. 260 pages, 170) 
illustrations. Price. 56 cents, net. 


The most attractive and helpful books ever prepared for the schoolroom. 
Send for specimen pages. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON 


JUKES-EDWARDS > 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. ‘The 
book, as R+ presentative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 5V cents ; tn paper, 25 cents. 


Order of NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 211 Pemserton Buivc., Boston. 


Lessons in Geography 
By M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 


FOUND: a pieasing, practical, and thorough 
method of teaching Geography. Sixty-four class 
1 ssons. Eighth euition. Revised trom census of 
1900. Arranged to give the student a broad aid 
systematic knowledge of Geography preparatory 
to Regents’ and final examinations. 

Single copy, 25cts. Send stamp for prospectus. 

M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N. Y. 


lege courses by correspondence 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 
completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 


Home The University of Chicago 
in 28 of its Departments, including 
ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
culars address 


Ss offers over 225 elementary and col- 
tudy Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
sity credit is Fe ge for college courses successtully 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Diy. P.), Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING? 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


43-47 East 0th St., 
N. B. Dept., $52 Washington Street, ——~... 


Boston, Mass. 


And at New York prices, sinzl 
or by the dozen, mak be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotes< hamlet, or any 


or official and 
Delivery prepaid 
catalogue, of al 


fublishers, if you mention this ad. 
©) 


HINDS & NOBLE 


4 Cooper Institute New York City 


e New Yorks) 


Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anv OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PusBLisHinG Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


_ who are willing to devote a part of 

their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SUHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training an 
Yon reasior Scientific 


Voice Culture, Natural 


dering, and the principles of the 


Philosophy of Exp on. 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


Address 


gy” Spring Term opens March 7. 


for Illustrated Catal 
CHARLES WESLEY £MERSON, Prest. 
Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve., Boston, Mae . 


When corresponding with our advertisers, please mention this journal, 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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